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DR.  ABRAM  P.  GARBER: 

A  Biographical  Slietcli. 


Family    History. 

Religious  persecution  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  caused 
many  thousands  of  families  to  flee 
from  their  homes,  and  among  them 
were  large  numbers  of  a  sect  called 
Mennonites,  who  migrated  soon  after 
to  the  new  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  have  since  that  date  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans. 

Among  these  followers  of  Menno 
Simons  was  the  Garber  family,  whose 
earliest  traditional  residence  seems  to 
have  been  near  Basel,  in  Switzer- 
land (1),  from  which  they  are  said 
to  have  fled  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  a  point  on  the 
upper  Rhine  known  by  the  name  of 
"Three  Brides."  (2) 

Their  stay  here  was,  however,  of 
comparatively  short  duration,  as  we 
find  them  making  their  way  a  little 
later  to  Holland,  whence  they  were 
transported  to  the  newly-founded  Ger- 
mantown  in  William  Penn's  coloniz 
ing  venture  in  the  Xew  World.  The 
exact  date  of  their  arrival  in  this 
country  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  about  the  year  1695. 

The  given  name  of  the  head  of  the 

1.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  per- 
secution of  the  Mennonites  in  Switzer- 
land, see:  Tileman  Junsz.  van  Bra^rt.  'T 
Merg  van  de  Historien  der  Martelaren, 
3d  ed.  Amsterdam:  P.  J.  Entrop,  1769. 
Esp.    pp.    347-376. 

2.  This  is  possibly  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  the  well-known  town  In 
Alsace  called  lCeu"breTsach. 
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family  at  this  time  of  migration  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  for  tlie  sake 
of  convenience  we  may  (as  is  cus- 
tomary with  American  genealogists) 
call  him  the  Emigrant.  The  name  of 
his  wife  is  also  unknown,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  he  had  at  least  two 
sons,  Nicholas  and  John.  This  sur- 
mise is  based  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  on  record  in  the  Lancaster  County 
Court  House  two  wills  in  the  German 
language  drawn  up  Dy  them  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1748,  and  March  5,  1748,  re- 
spectively. Both  of  these  wills  were 
proved  on  June  6,  1748,  and  from  this 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  brothers, 
living  perhaps  on  adjacent  farms  and 
dying  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  apart. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  fair- 
ly certain  from  the  evidence  afforded 
by  later  records  that  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  not  descended  from 
Nicholas  Gerber  (as  the  name  was 
then  spelled). 

John  Gerber  at  the  time  of  making 
his  will  was  a  resident  of  Lancaster 
County,  and  he  mentions  both  wife 
and  children,  as  well  as  his  "eldest 
son,"  though  none  of  them  by  name. 
Perhaps  this  "eldest  son"  was  the 
Christian  Gerber  who  made  his  will 
on  November  5,  1768,  and  who  is  pret- 
ty definitely  established  to  have  been 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch.  (3)  This 
last-mentioned  will  is  on  record  at 
Lancaster,  and  an  abstract  of  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia.  (4) 

This   Christian  Gerber,  the  first  of 

3.  Alex.  Harris,  in  his  work  called 
"A  Biographical  History  of  Lancaster 
County,"  Lancaster,  1872,  p.  230,  states 
that  it  was  this  Christian  Garber 
(Carver)  who  "emigrated  from  Ger- 
many sometime  between  the  years  1700 
and  1720,  and  settled  in  West  Hemp- 
field  township."  But  this  can  hardly 
be    correct 

4.  Collections,    Vol.    24,    page    334. 
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Hempfield  township  (5),  left  to  his 
son  Christian  his  land  and  plantation 
in  that  township,  to  his  wife  Cath- 
erine certain  bequests,  and  to  his  son 
Michael  a  plantation  in  Donegal 
township.  There  are  also  mentioned 
his  eldest  son  Jacob,  his  son-in-law 
Jacob  Kehr,  and  two  grandchildren. 
Magdalena  Neff  and  John  Neff.  The 
will  was  proved  January  11,  1769. 

Christian  Gerber,  the  second  of  that 
name,  made  his  will  in  turn  on  De- 
cember 31,  1803,  while  a  resident  of 
Hempfield  township.  He,  too,  had  a 
wife  Catherine  and  a  son  Christian, 
to  whom  he  left  the  home  plantation. 
He  furthermore  mentions  his  grand- 
daughter Mary,  the  only  child  of  his 
deceased  daughter,  Mary,  and  two 
other  sons.  To  John  he  bequeaths  the 
land  he  had  sold  him  in  Virginia,  and 
to  Abraham  the  land  he  had  sold  him 
in  York  County  nearby.  Finally,  he 
mentions  his  daughter  Ann,  the  wife 
of  Michael  Segrist,  and  his  deceased 
daughter  Catherine,  formerly  the 
wife  of  John  Stouffer.  This  will  was 
proved  on  November  25,  1806. 

Christian  Gerber  (the  second)  like- 
wise had  a  son  Christian,  who  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Segrist,  and  settled  down 
upon  his  father's  farm.  This  third 
Christian  in  direct  line  of  descent  had 
one  son  Jacob  B.  Garber,  who  was 
born  in  the  year  1800,  and  who  be- 
came quite  a  well-known  character  in 
Lancaster  County  before  he  died,  at 
a  ripe  old  age,  in  1886.  Many  years 
ago  he  said:  "The  house  I  live  in  was 
built  by  my  father  in  1812,  and  is  the 
third  dwelling  house  erected  on  this 
farm,  besides  the  squatter's  cabin  first 
put  up  in  the  wilderness."  (6) 

5.  It  was,  of  course,  not  until  a 
later  time  that  the  original  township 
was  divided  into  East  and  West 
Hempfield    townships. 

6.  Alex.    Harris,    op.    clt.,    p.    230. 
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Jacob  B.  Garber  was  educated  at 
the  common  school  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  even  before  attaining  liis 
majority  displayed  a  marked  taste 
for  the  study  of  botany.  In  1832  he 
erected  a  greenhouse,  said  to  be  the 
first  established  in  the  State  west  of 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  daily  spent 
several  hours  in  his  favorite  pursuit, 
and  by  degrees  he  was  able  to  gather 
together  many  rare  exotics.  It  was  in 
this  atmosphere  that  his  son  Abram 
P.  Garber  grew  up,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  father's  example  and 
counsel  that  urged  on  the  son  to  be- 
come the  famous  botanical  explorer 
that  he  was. 

Jacob  B.  Garber  married  Miss  Susan 
Stauffer  and  raised  a  large  family  of 
children,  among  whom  was  the  subject 
of  the  present  biographical  sketch. 
He  also  was  an  editor  and  author  of 
prominence  in  the  field  of  horticul- 
ture, and  during  his  long  life  publish- 
ed many  important  articles  on  such 
subjects  in  Columbia,  Lancaster,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  journals. 

(Note — The  above  account  is  adapt- 
ed from  a  fuller  sketch  in  Ellis  and 
Evans,  Hist,  of  Lancaster  County, 
Philadelphia,  1883,  p.  890,  where  a  full- 
page  portrait  is  also  given.) 

Boyhood. 

Abram  Paschal  Garber  v/as  born 
January  23,  1838,  on  his  father's  farm 
Floral  Retreat,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Columbia,  and  a  short  distance 
south  of  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Mount- 
ville.  West  Hempfield  township,  Lan- 
caster county.  Pa.  There  is  an  oil 
painting  extant  which  represents  his 
home  at  about  this  time,  and  which 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  brick  house 
with  a  formal  garden  in  front  of  it. 

His  early  years  were  spent  ou  thp 
farm    in    a   beautiful    agricultural   re- 
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gion  only  a  few  miles  fronn  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Lancaster 
County  has  been  the  home  of  many 
noted  botanists,  and  with  such  sur- 
roundings it  is  thus  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  boy's  naturally  studi- 
ous bent  directed  him  at  a  very  early 
age  to  the  subject  of  botany,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  comparatively 
short  life  was  so  successfully  devoted. 

Millersville    Normal   School. 

Wlien  A.  P.  Garber  was  still  in  his 
teens  there  was  founded,  in  1854,  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  the  State,  which  was 
shortly  to  develop  into  a  normal 
school.  This  was  located  a  few  miles 
from  his  home,  at  Millersville,  and 
the  growing  lad  was  soon  attracted 
to  its  atmosphere  oi  study.  He  enter- 
ed as  a  student  here,  apparently,  in 
the  autumn  of  1856,  and  a  little  later 
signed  the  constitution  of  the  Page 
Literary  Society. 

He  continued  at  Millersville,  with 
various  interruptions,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1865,  when  he  graduated  with  a 
class  of  twelve  young  men  and  wo- 
men. It  was  during  this  period  of 
nine  years  that  he  taught  for  several 
winters  public  schools  in  various  parts 
of  Lancaster  county,  and  then  became 
principal  of  Catasauqua  Seminary 
near  Allentown,  where  he  had  four 
or  five  other  teachers  under  him.  (7) 

Of  his  life  at  Millersville  we  have 
various  information  in  the  way  of 
official  and  semi-official  records,  as 
well  as  in  the  personal  reminiscences 
of  several  people  still  living  who  knew 
him    at    that    time.      While    here    ne 

7.  See  obituary  by  S.  S.  Rathvon  be- 
for  the  Linnaean  Society  of  Lancaster, 
Tn  1881:  and  also  Mathews  and  Hunerer- 
ford,  "History  of  the  Counties  of 
Liehiph  and  Carbon,"  Philadelphia.  1884, 
p.  260,  where  his  name  is  wrongly 
spelt  Garler. 
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boarded  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warfel 
opposite  the  school,  going  home  to 
Mountville  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
His  landlady  still  (May,  1914)  re- 
members him  as  a  "good  boy,"  who 
did  not  give  her  the  trouble  that  some 
of  her  other  school  boarders  did.  Ha 
took  good  care  of  himself,  as  his 
health  even  then  was  not  of  the  best, 
and  oftentimes  when  the  boys  went 
out  on  some  expedition  he  would  re- 
frain from  joining  them  on  that  ac- 
count. 

One  of  his  classmates,  Mr.  John 
Morrow,  late  Assistant  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools,  wrote  under  date  of  June  18, 
1914,  as  follows: 

"I   roomed    with    Garber    for    many 

months We  were  very  intimate 

and  always  took  walks  together  along 
the  banks  and  silent  waters  of  the 
Conestoga.  Garber  was  a  great  bot- 
anist and  seemed  to  be  quite  familiar 
with  the  flora  of  Lancaster  County, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  sections  of 
the  State 

"A.  P.  Garber  inherited  his  botanical 
tendencies  from  his  parents.  I  had  a 
pleasing  visit  of  several  days  with 
him  at  his  home.  His  father  had  a 
greenhouse  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  plants.  This  was  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  senior  Garber,  and  no 
doubt  young  Garber,  in  his  early  child- 
hood, acquired  a  taste  for  plants  and 
flowers  from  his  youthful  environment 
and  paternal  associations " 

It  was  during  the  Millersvllle  period 
also  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
newly-founded  Linnaean  Society  of 
Lancaster,  and  until  the  time  of  his 
death  he  took  great  interest  in  its 
proc  edings  and  was  frequently  an 
enthusiastic  participant  in  its  field 
meetings. 

In  this  period,  too,  falls  A.  P.  Gar- 
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ber's  brief  military  experience  as  a 
private  in  Company  C  of  the  195th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  During  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1864  he 
saw  service  in  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  There  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  family  a  little 
pocket  testament  which  was  given 
to  him  in  Baltimore  soon  after  he  en- 
listed, and  which  he  carried  with  him 
in  his  campaign. 

Lafayette  College. 

A.  P.  Garber  had  early  been  at- 
tracted to  the  well-known  botanist  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Porter,  then  a  professor  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at 
Lancaster.  So  when  the  time  came 
to  select  a  college  in  which  to  pursue 
his  further  studies  it  is  not  strange 
that  his  choice  fell  upon  Lafayette 
College  at  Easton,  Pa.  For  by  that 
time  his  much-admired  professor  had 
left  Franklin  and  Marshall  for  La- 
fayette. That  he  was  a  close  student 
and  proficient  in  his  scientific  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  enter  the  Junior  class  in  the  fall 
of  1865,  and  to  graduate  in  the  scien- 
tific department  in  1868,  with  an  es- 
say entitled  "The  Lesser  Virtues." 

At  Lafayette  College  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Literary 
Society,  and  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion he  was  appointed  an  Assistant  In 
NaturalHistory.  This  position  he  held 
from  1868  to  1870,  and  during  this 
time  began  the  extensive  botanical  ex- 
plorations which  were  later  to  bring 
his  name  prominently  before  the 
scientific  world  (8).  In  September, 
1868,  he  visited  Erie  and  explored  the 
Lake   Shore  and  Presque  Isle;    while 

8.  Selden  J.  Coffin,  "The  Men  of 
Lafayette,"  Easton,  1891,  pp.  91,  131, 
188.  299,  304  and  311;  John  Franklin 
Stonecipher,  "Biographical  Catalogue 
of  Lafayette  College,"  Easton,  1913,  pp. 
18  and  151. 
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during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  the  year  following  he 
traveled  along  the  whole  tier  of  north- 
ern counties  from  Wayne  to  Erie,  and 
then  southward  through  the  counties 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  far  as  the 
Virginia  line.  Later  in  the  same  ser- 
vice he  made  an  excursion  with  the 
late  Thomas  P.  James  into  the  Pocono 
region  of  Monroe  and  Pike  counties, 
and  brought  back  a  fine  collection  of 
mosses  and  liverworts.  These  labors, 
in  the  interest  of  the  herbarium  of 
Lafayette  College,  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter, 
Professor  of  Botany,  and  secured 
many  valuable  additions  to  the  flora 
of  the  State;  and  although  nothing 
wholly  new  to  science  was  at  this  time 
discovered  by  him,  at  least  twenty- 
seven  species  were  added  as  found 
only  by  him   (9). 

As    a    Physician. 

Dr.  Garber's  medical  career  ex- 
tended, in  all,  over  a  period  of  about 
seven  years;  about  half  of  this  time 
he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  and 
about  half  a  physician  for  the  insane. 

While  still  at  Lafayette  College  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Traill  Green  (10),  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  when  ne 
matriculated  on  October  14,  1869,  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia, his  residence  was  given  as  Eas- 
ton,  Pa. 

Of  his  life  here  until  he  graduated  in 
1872  we  know  but  little  except  that 
his  essay  was  entitled  "The  Medical 
Plants  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  which  title 

9.  Ellis  &  Evans,  "History  of  Lan- 
caster County,"  Philadelphia,  1883,  p. 
294    (by    Dr.    H.    B.    Stehman). 

10.  Ellis   and   Evans,   loc.   cit. 
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we   can    readily   discern   the    botanist 
combined  with  the  physician   (11). 

In  April,  1872,  Dr.  Garber  became 
Assistant  Resident  Physician  in  the 
Harrlsburg  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
living  In  the  building  Itself  and  havln;; 
charge  of  some  two  hundred  patients. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until 
May,  1875,  when  ill-health  caused  him 
to  resign  (12). 

After  leaving  Harrlsburg  Dr.  Gar- 
ber opened  an  office  as  a  practising 
physician  in  Pittsburgh,  but  the  try- 
ing climate  of  this  great  manufactur- 
ing city  told  further  upon  his  health, 
and  after  a  few  months  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Pennsylvania  and  to  seek  a 
more  friendly  Southern  clime  (13). 

Explorations  in  Fiorida. 
The  inroads  of  consumption  had  by 
this  time  seriously  impaired  Dr.  Gar- 
ber's  health,  and  from  now  on  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  imperative  that  he 
spend  his  winters  in  a  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Accord- 
ingly We  find  him  from  this  time  on 
making  yearly  trips  to  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies,  returning  during  the 
summer  to  his  home  in  Lancaster 
County. 

Strange  to  say,  an  indirect  result  of 
his  ill  health  was  to  make  his  name 
famous  in  the  scientific  world,  and  to 
attach  his  name  permanently  to  quite 
a  number  of  Florida  plants.  The  Je- 
famous  in  the  scientific  world,  and  to 
botanical  explorations  in  many  parta 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  adjoining 
islands   are   not   known    to    us.     Our 

11.  Letter  from  Dean  William  Pep- 
per. May  5.  1914,  to  G.  C.  K.  (Official 
communication. ) 

12.  Ellis  and  Evans,  loc.  cit.;  and 
official  communication  from  the  Hos- 
pital, May  1,").   1914. 

13.  Ignatius  Urban.  Symbolae  An- 
tillanae,  Lipsiae,  1902-1903,  Vol.  Ill 
p.  51. 
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scanty  information  concerning  them 
comes  chiefly  from  Dr.  Garber  him- 
self, in  the  form  of  published  articles 
and  in  correspondence  with  scientific 
friends. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington  there  is 
preserved  a  series  of  eleven  letters 
which  he  addressed  from  time  to  time 
to  Dr.  George  Vasey,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  charge  of  the  botanical  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  These  letters  all  refer 
to  his  trips  to  Florida,  and  they  thro  v 
an  interesting  light  upon  his  views 
concerning  the  flora  of  the  peninsula 
then  so  little  known. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Garber  visited 
Florida  its  flora  was  still  awaiting  in- 
vestigation to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  avail  himself  fully  of  this  situation, 
and,  lience,  we  find  him  making  great 
additions  to  the  world's  knowledge  of 
the  flora  of  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  By  distributing  many  thou- 
sands of  specimens  to  herbaria,  both 
in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe, 
liis  discoveries  have  become  widely 
known  among  botanists,  and  his  name 
occurs  in  almost  all  books  deali-ig 
with  this  field. 

A  more  personal  note  may  well  be 
added  at  this  point  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Garber  from 
Miama,  Fla.,  May  16,  1877,  to  Dr. 
George  Vasey: 

"I  shall  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
Ulmus  and  Taxus  you  mention,  but 
think  they  do  not  grow  so  far  south. 
The  vegetation  is  markedly  different 
here  from  that  of  Middle  North  and 
West  Florida,  especially  so  in  the 
woody  growths.  Then,  too,  a  greater 
variation  in  size — Erythrina,  which  I 
have  met  in  the  latitude  of  Cedar 
Keys   and   Mellonville,   was   always   a 
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shrub  four  to  five  feet  high — here  it  '."J 
common  and  generally  of  the  same 
size,  but  also  not  uncommonly  as- 
sumes the  tree  form  and  attains  a 
height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  I 
measured  the  trunk  of  one  and  found 
it  seventeen  inches  in  circumference, 
and  guessed  the  height  to  be  about 
thirty    feet.      The    Mangrove    I    meet 

here  as  a  shrub  and sometimes 

a  tree  fully  one  hundred  feet  hign — ■ 
taller  than  any  other  tree.  Black 
mangrove  (Avicennia  tomentosa), 
which  at  Cedar  Keys  is  a  shrub  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  appears  here  al- 
ways as  a  tree  from  thirty — fully 
sixty  feet  in  height.  Hummocks  here 
are  dense  jungles  of  woody  growth, 
very  difficult  to  penetrate.  The  live 
oak  is  less  plenty  than  farther  nortn, 
but  always  occurs  on  the  edges  along 
the  pines  and  is  in  many  places  liter- 
ally covered  with  Tillandsia  and  Epi- 

dendron 

"I  encounter  a  good  many  disad- 
vantages in  exploring  and  drying  here, 
but  altogether  my  success  was  good 
and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress.  I  think  I  will  have  some 
new  to  our  flora  and  possibly 
to  science.  I  should  like  to  delay 
longer  in  order  to  collect  some  plants 
in  better  stages,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  I  will  meet  many  of  the  same 
plants  at  Ft.  Myers  and  Peas  Creek 
where  I  now  propose  to  go.  The  Mail 
facilities  there  are  not  good  and  prob- 
ably a  month  will  enable  me  collect 
all  there,  and  thence  to  Manitee  and 
Tampa.  To  the  last  named  place  I 
will  have  my  mail  sent  now. 
Very  truly, 

A.   P.  GARBER." 

St.   Thomas  and    Porto    Rico. 
A    Danish    botan'st,    Baron    Eggers, 
was  at  this  time    exploring  the  Wesr 
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Indies,  and  at  his  suggestion  Dr.  Gar- 
ber  made  a  trip  to  the  Island  of  3t. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  What  the  results  of  this  trip 
may  have  been  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  seems  likely  that  many 
of  the  plants  then  obtained  were  in- 
corporated in  tlie  collection  which 
Baron  Eggers  himself  was  making  at 
that  time. 

At  the  same  botanist's  suggestioa 
Dr.  Garber  also  made  a  trip  to  Porto 
Rico,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1881,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  small 
collection  of  plants.  Among  tlie  pub- 
lished letters  of  Professor  Asa  Gray, 
of  Harvard  University,  there  is  one 
wliicli  refers  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
Dr.  Garber's  small  Porto  Rican  col- 
lection. Yauco  was  his  headquarters 
here;  but  the  expected  benefit  to  his 
health  from  his  stay  on  the  island  did 
not  materialize   (14). 

Last  Illness  and   Death. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Lancaster 
County  in  the  month  of  June,  1881,  Dr. 
Garber  settled  down  for  the  summor 
as  usual  on  his  father's  farm,  but  the 
extremely  hot  weather  soon  affected 
him  in  his  depleted  condition  so 
greatly  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  relief 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Here  towards  the  end 
of  August  his  condition  became  so 
alarming  that  he  determined  to  return 
to  his  home.  But  he  was  only  able 
to  reach  the  summer  resort  of  Renova, 
in  Clinton  county,  before  his  strength 
^ave  out.  He,  tlierefore,  sent  word  to 
his  younger  brother,  Hiram  L.  Garber, 
to  come  to  lais  assistance;  but  before 
his  brother  was  able  to  reach  him  Dr. 
Garber  passed  away  on  August  25, 
1881. 

His  remains  were  brought  back  to 

14.  Ig-natius  Urban,  op.  cit..  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  51,  and  Vol.  IV  (1903-1911),  p.  670. 
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his  old  home  by  his  brother,  and  there 
they  were  buried  in  the  family  grave- 
yard on  the  adjacent  farm  by  the  side 
of  his  ancestors  and  relatives  of  many 
generations.  (15) 

This  old  burying  ground  has  now 
been  neglected  for  many  years,  and  at 
the  present  time  no  trace  of  Dr.  Gar- 
ber's  grave  can  be  found.  The  spot 
is  so  thickly  covered  with  high  weed:?, 
locust  and  blackberry  bushes  that  it 
can  only  be  penetrated  with  difRculty. 
Many  of  the  graves  and  tombstones 
have  sunken  so  far  into  the  ground 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  in- 
scriptions. Tiie  immediate  family 
have  all  either  died  or  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and,  hence, 
his  grave  is  thus  neglected  (16). 

The   A.    P.    Garber    Herbarium. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  Dr. 
Garber  began  the  formation  of  a  har- 
barium  of  his  own,  but  this  probably 
occurred  some  time  during  his  Mil- 
lersville  period.  From  remarks  here 
and  there  in  his  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Vasey,  and  from  other  sources  of 
information,  we  become  aware  of  hid 
interest  in  collecting  plants  of  all 
sorts.  His  own  personal  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  largely  supplemented 
by  exchanges  with  various  correspond- 
ents, until  at  length  his  private  col- 
lections came  to  assume  considerable 
proportions. 

In  February,  1885,  his  brother 
Hiram  L.  Garber  sold  the  herbarium 
for  a  nominal  sum  to  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  at  Lancaster,  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  known 
by  the  name  of  The  A.  P.  Garber  Her- 
barium, and  this  has  been  its  name 
down  to  the  present  time. 

1.").  I^etter  from  Hiram  L.  Garber, 
May  31,   1914.  to  G.  C.   K. 

16.  I..etter  from  Miss  Ida  M.  Kim- 
mich,  Mountville,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1914,  to 
G.  C.  K. 
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In  the  College  Student  for  February, 
1886,  Professor  John  S.  Stahr  pub- 
lished a  general  account  of  the  her- 
barium, which  still  remains  the  best 
and  fullest  description  of  its  varied 
contents  (17).  Since  that  time  the  col- 
lection has  been  twice  rearranged,  and 
portions  of  it  have  been  transferred  to 
the  herbaria  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  Botanical  Garden  in  New 
York  in  exchange  for  other  speci- 
mens (18). 

Contributions  to   Other    Herbaria. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  her- 
baria, both  large  and  small,  which  con- 
tain dried  plants  collected  by  Dr.  G-ar- 
ber.  The  best  list  so  far  published 
seems  to  be  that  given  by  Professor 
Urban,  but  even  this  is  extremely  In- 
complete (19).  Besides  those  already 
mentioned  we  may  note  the  United 
States  National  Herbarium  in  the 
Simithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Herbarium  at  Kew  Gardens  in 
London,  where  there  are  142  Porto 
Rican  plants,  the  Gray  Herbarium  at 
Harvard  University,  the  Canby  Her- 
barium now  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy of  New  York,  the  Herbarium  -if 
Lafayette  College  at  Baston,  Pa.,  and 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  Her- 
barium in  Philadelphia. 

The  specimens  preserved  in  these 
form  the  basis  of  much  of  the  ad- 
vanced work  of  botanists  who  devote 
their  attention  to  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  with  its  many  interesting 
vegetable  forms. 

17.  Colleg-e  Student,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Vol.  VI,  No.  5,  pp.  81-83. 

18.  Letter  from  Professor  R.  C. 
Schiedt,  May  24,  1914,  to  G.  C.  K.,  sup- 
plemented by  two  personal  visits  of 
the   latter. 

19.  Ignatius  Urban,  op.  cit..  Vol. 
Ill,   p.   51. 
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Plants  Named  After  Dr.  Garber. 

Even  before  his  death  his  fellow- 
botanists  began  naming  Florida  plants 
after  Dr.  Garber,  and  this  process  is 
still  going  on.  Every  year  or  two 
another  plant  is  added  to  the  list  until 
it  has  become  quite  a  long  one. 

These  plants  have  been  described 
in  a  great  variety  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals which  cannot,  of  course,  be 
enumerated  here.  Suffice  it  to  name 
the  following: 

Coccothrinax  Garberi,  a  species  of 
palm;  Convolvulus  Garberi,  a  species 
of  morning  glory;  Eugenia  Garberi,  a 
species  of  myrtle  (called  also  Gar- 
ber's  Stopper) ;  Euphorbia  Garberi,  a 
species  of  spurge;  Fissidens  Garberi,  a 
species  of  rnoss;  Habenella  Garberi,  a 
species  of  orchid  (called  also  Ha- 
benaria  Garberi) ;  Laciniaria  Garberi, 
a  species  of  snakeroot;  Salvia  oc- 
cidentalis  Garberi,  a  species  of  sags; 
Sphagnum  Garberi,  a  species  of  moss; 
and  Thrinax  Garberi,  a  species  of 
palm. 

Professor  Asa  Gray  also  named  the 
Garberia,  a  genus  of  the  thistles,  af- 
ter him,  and  this  distinction  gave  the 
discoverer  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

Character  and   Appreciations. 

We  may  perhaps  most  fittingly 
close  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
an  earnest  student  of  nature  by  citing 
the  estimates  of  his  character  and  at- 
tainments given  after  his  death  by  va- 
rious people  who  knew  him  well  many 
years  ago. 

His  roommate  at  Millersville,  Mr. 
John  Morrow,  said:  "He  was  a  young 
man  of  very  pleasing  disposition.  I 
never  saw  him  in  the  least  ruffled  or 

out    of    humor    with    any    one I 

would  be  glad  if  it  could  be  truthfully 
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said  of  every  young  man  that  he  had 
such  a  galaxy  of  admirable  qualities 
as  A.  P.  Garber. ,  After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  I  have  the  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  all  my  as- 
sociations with  him."  (20) 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  a  fellow  botan- 
ist of  his  own  day,  states  that  he  knew 
him  quite  well.  "He  was  very  suc- 
cessful, careful  and  reliable,  not  only 
as  a  collector,  but  as  an  observer. 
The  beautiful  collections  that  he  made 
in  Florida  were  very  highly  esteemed 
by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  share  of  them.  Dr.  Gray 
thought  very  highly  of  Dr.  Garber.  I 
often  heard  him  speak  of  Dr.  Gar- 
ber most  kindly"  (21). 

And  finally  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter, 
his  most  intimate  scientific  friend,  in 
speaking  of  him,  once  said:  "Prom 
my  long  and  pleasant  association  with 
him  I  am  able  to  say  that  he  was  a 
most  patient,  thorough  and  accurate 
student,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope and  an  accomplished  natu- 
ralist. His  powers  of  observation 
were  very  acute,  as  shown  by  his 
letters  and  notes,  and  the  specimens 
prepared  by  him  excelled  in  every 
way.  Quiet,  modest,  faithful,  an  agree- 
able companion,  and  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, the  tidings  of  his  early  death 
caused  profound  sorrow  and  regret  to 
his  scientific  friends  and  ls- 
sociates."  (22) 
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Minutes  of  the  October  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1914. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  evening  in  the  Society's 
quarters  in  the  Public  Library  Build- 
ing. President  Steinman  presided, 
with  Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  as  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Librarian,  Miss  Lottie  M. 
Bausman,  presented  the  following 
report: 

Contributions  to  the  Library  during 
September: 

Bound  Volumes — Year  Book  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York, 
1901,  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York 
City;  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Report  for  1912;  State  Treas- 
urer's Annual  and  Detailed  Reports, 
1912  and  1913;  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Annual  Reports,  1912,  parts 
MI;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Annual  Reports,  1913,  part  IV;  Topo- 
graphic and  Geologic  Survey  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania,  Report  No.  10; 
Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  Report 
No.  10,  maps. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society  Publi- 
cations, No.  22;  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  Publications,  Index  of 
Nos.  1  to  20;  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society,  Tract  No.  93;  Penn 
Germania,  September,  1914;  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Historical  Society,  Rec- 
ords; International  Conciliation; 
Pennsylvania  Magazine;  Bulletin  of 
New  York  Public  Library;  Bulletin  of 
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Grand  Rapids  Public  Library;  Post- 
card of  Entrance  to  Fair  Grounds, 
from  D.  B.  Landis. 

Four  portraits  of  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Lancaster  county  were  offered 
to  tlie  society,  and  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted. They  are  works  of  Eich- 
holtz,  and  will  prove  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  collection  owned  by 
tlie  society.  Similar  gifts  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  time  by  the  society 
with  thanks. 

New  members  were  elected  as 
follows:  Martin  E.  Musser,  of 
Mountville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Hiestand,  of  Marietta;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  L.  Newcomer,  of  Mt.  Joy;  Hon. 
H.  Burd  Cassel,  of  Marietta;  B.  F. 
Hoffman,  of  Bainbridge,  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Brandt,  of  Mount  Joy. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Abram  P. 
Garber,  a  noted  botanist,  who  lived 
near  Mountville  in  early  life.  It  was 
read  by  George  C.  Keidel,  Ph.D.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  paper  was 
most  interesting,  and  a  discussion  fol- 
lowed, the  participants  being  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Schiedt  and  A.  K.  Hostetter. 
Suggestion  was  made  for  the  reading 
of  an  article  mentioned  in  the  paper 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr  on  Dr. 
Garber  in  the  "College  Student"  of 
February,   1886. 

In  his  remarks  Rev.  Dr.  Schiedt 
said  that  the  society  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Keidel  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  Lancaster  county  his- 
tory. Dr.  Keidel  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  is  nr»w  connected  with 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington. Accustomed  to  academic  pre- 
cision, he  is  especially  fitted  for  work 
of  this  kind.  Rev.  Dr.  Schiedt  pre- 
sented a  few  specimens  of  Dr.  Gar- 
ber's  collection,  which  numbers  be- 
tween  4,000   and   5,000   specimens,   in 
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order  to  show  the  excellency  of  his 
work.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Schiedt 
that  Dr.  Garber's  explorations  of 
Florida  proved  an  incentive  for  fur- 
ther extensive  work  in  the  South  to 
one  of  the  students  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Dr.  John  K.  Small, 
the  present  curator  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  Referring  to  the 
herbarium  of  Dr.  Small  it  was  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Schiedt  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  noted  authority 
on  Florida  plants  at  the  present  day. 
Four  books  have  been  published  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Small  received  his 
first  knowledge  of  Florida  plants 
from  Dr.  Garber's  collection,  which  he 
helped  to  arrange  while  a  student  at 
Franklin   and   Marshall   College. 

Dr.  Keidel  was  extended  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  excellent  paper  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  action. 

Signed: 

MISS   MARTHA  B.   CLARK, 

Secretary  Pro  Tern. 
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STIEGEL'S  LIFE  AND  LEGENDS 


A  recently-published  volume,  enti- 
tled "Stiegel  Glass,"  of  which  Freder- 
ick William  Hunter  is  the  author,  may 
not  be  the  "Last  Word  About  Stiegel," 
but  it  is  certainly  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  revision  of  the  story  of 
that  romantic  and  picturesque  figure 
in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  pe- 
riods of  Lancaster  county  history  and 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  its  industrial 
development.  The  book  is  sumptu- 
ously and  expensively  printed,  in  lim- 
ited edition,  and  will  likely  find  its 
way  mostly  to  the  shelves  of  public 
libraries  and  private  collectors.  This 
may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
briefiy  reviewing  its  contents  and 
value  here.  Moreover,  many  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  written  of  this 
subject — and  some  of  us  who  have 
casually  contributed  to  its  discussion 
through  the  published  transactions  of 
this  society — have  been,  perhaps,  too 
ready  to  accept  and  perpetuate  popu 
lar  and  unsupported  tradition  for  fact. 
Without  the  facilities  at  hand,  which 
Mr.  Hunter  seems  to  have  exhausted, 
for  a  thorough  study  of  the  man  and 
his  works,  and  without  the  time  and 
opportunity  he  has  had  to  examine, 
weigh  and  pass  upon  original  docu- 
ments and  records,  we  have  allowed 
figments  and  fiction  to  become  imbed- 
ded in  what  ought  to  be  accurate  his- 
torical narrative,  and  the  earlier  the 
corrections  are  made  the  better  we 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  society. 

Apart   from   the  fact   that   Stiegel's 

greatest  activities  were  exerted  in  our 

county,  the  authorship  and  patronage 

of  this  book  have  a  local  interest.    Its 
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author,Frederick  William  Hunter.tells 
us  at  the  outset  that  he  is  descended 
on  the  paternal  side  from  the  Berks 
county  iron  masters  of  his  name,  and 
his  motlier's  ancestors  were  Lutheran 
clergymen  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
either  incident  would  tend  to  stimu- 
late a  study  of  Stiegel.  Mr.  Hunter 
may  be  further  identified  by  some  of 
our  members  as  the  son  of  Jacob  F. 
Hunter,  a  cousin  of  that  Frederick 
Hunter  whose  widow  became  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
and  whose  daughters  were  well 
known  in  Lancaster  society  forty 
years  ago.  A  sister  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
lately  deceased,  married  J.  B.  Kerfoot, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  now,  like  Mr. 
Hunter,  resident  of  New  York.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  well-known 
Kerfoot  family  of  Lancaster,  of  which 
one  branch  achieved  fame  and  for- 
tune in  Chicago.  To  Mr.  Kerfoot  the 
author  makes  acknowledgment  of  in- 
valuable aid  in  preparing  and  publish- 
ing the  book. 

Long  time  a  collector  of  Chinese 
glass,  Mr.  Hunter's  submerged  atten- 
tion to  and  knowledge  of  Stiegel  glass 
was  awakened  so  late  as  1911  by  auto- 
mobile trips  through  upper  Lancaster 
county — especially  to  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Elizabeth  Furnace  and  Man- 
heim — where  he  was  frequently  of- 
fered for  sale  bits  of  the  genuine 
Stiegel  glass,  as  well  as  many  speci- 
mens mistakenly  identified.  A  de- 
termination to  explore  the  history 
and  processes,  the  varieties,  shapes, 
colors,  origin,  handicraft  and  values 
of  the  Stiegel  glass,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Hunter  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
history  of  the  man  Stiegel  himself, 
and  of  disentangling  the  thread  of  his 
life's  story  from  the  tangled  mass  of 
exaggeration,  romance,  tradition  and 
fiction  in  which  it  had  become  en- 
meshed.   His  work,  therefore,  divides 
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itself  into  two  parts;  and,  while  the 
personal  narrative  has  the  greater 
relevancy  to  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  the  elaborate  catalogues  of  the 
glass  itself,  the  story  of  Mr.  Hunter'3 
own  collection  presented  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  the  magnificent 
twelve  plates  in  color  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  half-tones  which 
adorn  this  book,  the  appendices,  with 
their  lists  of  employes  and  artisans, 
their  wages  and  duties,  the  briefs  of 
title  and  other  authentic  data  not  only 
help  to  comprise  a  monumental  work 
of  technical  and  artistic  interest,  but 
by  far  the  most  elaborate  chronicle 
of  any  industry  that  ever  flourished 
in  our  local  history. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Hunter  evidently 
procured,  consulted  and  studied  every 
accessible  published  work  that  re- 
lated, even  remotely,  to  his  subject. 
These  histories,  sketches,  pamphlets, 
&c.,  number  nearly  fifty.  Even  the 
most  superficial  of  them  is  treated 
with  good-natured  tolerance;  and  the 
freedom  from  asperity,  with  which  the 
author  disperses  some  of  the  hoary 
traditions,  and  dispels  many  misty  il- 
lusions, is  one  of  the  best  character- 
istics of  his  style. 

Without  doing  violence  to  copy- 
righted privileges,  or  injustice  to  the 
author's  private  property,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  his  work  satisfies  me 
that  he  is  correct  in  certain  conclu- 
Bions,  about  which  there  has  been 
much  popular  misapprehension  and 
possibly  some  personal  misstatement. 

First— Stiegel  was  not  a  baron,  a 
nobleman  nor  of  a  noble  family  with 
In  the  meaning  of  those  terms  in 
Germany  at  the  time  of  his  emigra- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Cologne — not 
Mannheim — May  13,  1729;  eldest  of  a 
family  of  six  children.  His  father 
died  June  22,  1741. 

"Heinrich  Wil  Stiegel,"  as   he  sub- 
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scribed  himself,  came  to  this  country 
on  the  "Nancy,"  from  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  landing  at  Philadelphia,  Aug- 
ust 31,  1750.  He  brought  with  him 
his  mother,  Dorothea  Elizabeth,  who 
died  here  January  11,  1781;  and  his 
youngest  brother,  Anthony,  aged 
eleven,  who  married  twice.  His  second 
wife  died  at  Schaefferstown  as  late  as 
1824. 

Second — Stiegc'  did  not  bring  with 
him  40,000  pounds;  nor,  so  far  as  re- 
liable evidence  appears,  any  consider- 
able amount  of  money.  His  face  and 
figure,  attractive  manner,  ambition 
and  intelligence  were  his  principal 
fortune.  There  is  no  adequate  proof 
that  he  engaged  in  business  ven- 
tures or  made  profitable  investments 
in  Philadelphia. 

Third — He  likely  came  to  Lancas- 
ter; visited  the  monastic  settlements 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  at 
Ephrata,  explored  the  region  of 
Schaefferstown  and  the  Furnace  Hills; 
met,  and,  on  November  7,  1752,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob 
(not  Johann)  Huber,  the  master  of 
Elizabeth  Furnace.  Neither  it  nor  tho 
township  was  named  after  Stiegel's 
wife,  nor  by  him. 

Fourth — He  acquired  an  interest 
and  relations  with  his  father-in-law  in 
Elizabeth  Furnace.  He  owned  Charm- 
ing Forge,  near  Womelsdorf  (now 
Lebanon  county),  and  sought  Philadel- 
phia partners  and  capital  in  extending 
his  business  operations.  John  Dick- 
inson, of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  one 
of  his  legal  advisers.  Likewise  George 
Ross,  Wm.  Atlee  and  Jasper  Yeates. 

Fifth — It  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever 
had  a  "city  home"  in  or  near  Phila- 
delphia. There  is  no  record  to  prove 
he  ever  owned  any  realty  there,  except 
two  small  lots,  on  which  there  may 
have  been  a  warehouse  and  store,  to 
sell    his    glass.      He    may    have    tern- 
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porarily  resided  in  the  city  from  timo 
to  time. 

Sixth — The  Stedmans,  who  joined 
him  in  the  Elizabeth  operation,  were 
agents  for  the  ship  line  on  whicli 
Stiegel  came  to  America. 

Seventh — He  married  Elizabeth 
Holtz,  October  24,  1758,  eight  months 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  and 
the  birth  of  their  second  daughter. 

Eighth — At  the  beginning  the 
Stiegel-Stedman  operations  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Charming  Force  were 
profitable;  their  activities  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  large  land  holdings,  run- 
ning up  to  an  acreage  exceeding 
10,000.  The  future  site  of  the  town  of 
Manheim  was  first  purchased  inde- 
pendently by  the  Stedmans — not  by 
Stiegel,  who  "bought  in"  soon  after. 

Ninth — Stiegel  had  artistic  tastes 
and  temperament,  and  inventive 
genius  as  well  as  business  energy  and 
vision.  He  improved  the  Franklin 
stove  and  devised  the  six  and  ten- 
plate.  His  decorative  plates  were 
artistic,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
He  erected  comfortable  work- 
ingmen's  homes  and  a  stately 
mansion  for  himself.  He  advertised 
extensively.  He  likely  made  one  trip 
to  London,  in  the  latter  part  of  1763, 
and  promoted  shipments  abroad  of  uis 
bar  iron.  This  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  prosperity;  but  at  no  time 
was  his  estate  anything  like  the 
traditional  40,000   pounds. 

Tenth — His  first  experiments  at 
glass  making  were  at  Elizabeth,  in 
1763,  not  in  Manheim — a  fact  which, 
I  think,  Mr.  Hunter's  own  investiga- 
tions have  first  established.  The  lut'e 
of  this  fascinating  and  promising  "in- 
fant industry"  drew  him  measurably 
away  from  the  iron  interest  and  to- 
ward the  larger  establishment,  the 
baronial  manner  of  business  and  liv- 
ing and  the  elaborate  style  of  his  man- 
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sion  and  equipage  in  Manheim.  Win- 
dow glass  and  the  coarser  forms  of 
table  glass  were  made  in  Elizabetii, 
but  after  the  Manheim  glass  houses 
started  work,  the  first  in  Novem- 
ber, 1765,  the  second  in  1769,  tne 
variety  of  ware  was  greatly  enlarged, 
the  artistic  excellence  of  form  and 
color  much  increased  and  its  vogue 
was  widely  extended.  Stiegel's  trans- 
Atlantic  trip  was  followed  by  the  im- 
portation of  skilled  workmen  from 
Italy,  England  and  Germany,  and  the 
Manheim  factory  came  to  compete 
with  European  glass  centers,  having 
its  salesroom  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia and  agents  in  a  score  of  Co- 
lonial towns. 

Eleventh — As  the  iron  industry 
languished  and  the  financial  embar- 
rassment of  the  Stedman  enterprises 
increased,  Stiegel's  plans  in  glass  be- 
came more  elaborate,  extended  and 
risky.  By  1771,  when  their  advertise- 
ment was  most  pretentious,  his  ven- 
tures were  most  hazardous;  and  his 
three  lottery  schemes — the  last  ■>f 
which  was  abortive — were  not  so 
much  the  outcrop  of  a  gaming  spirit 
as  they  were  props  to  a  failing  fortune. 
They  did  not  avail,  however,  and  the 
sheriff  sold  his  Manheim  estates  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1774,  his  iron  properties  hav- 
ing been  partly  disposed  of  prior  to 
that  and  Elizabeth  Furnace  went  un- 
der the  hammer  a  little  later. 

Twelfth— While  Stiegel  actually 
"did  time"  in  prison  for  debt,  he  did 
not  languish  and  lament  in  confine- 
ment for  the  long  period  often  sym- 
pathetically and  romantically  related. 
He  was  in  Manheim  November  24, 
1774,  and,  on  December  24,  1774,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  the  act  for 
his  relief  and  release,  none  objecting. 

Thirteenth— On  May  5,  1774,  Stiegel 
had  leased  the  glass  works  to  Smith 
«S:   Simund;    and  on  October  25,  1775, 
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William  Basman,  Michael  Diffen- 
derffer,  Paul  Zantzinger,  Casper 
Singer  and  Frederick  Kulin  were 
operating  the  Manheim  glass  works. 
Either  James  Jenkins  or  Davii 
Rittenhouse  ran  the  Manheim 
glass  works  for  a  brief  period  after 
the  Stiegel  failure;  Robert  Morris, 
the  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
bought  the  mansion  in  September, 
1777,  and  his  family  lived  there  until 
after  the  British  evacuation  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1778. 

Fourteenth — When  the  Manheim 
domed  glass  house  was  torn  down,  in 
1812,  the  bricks  were  hauled  to  Neffs- 
ville,  and  from  them  was  constructed 
the  hotel  there;  in  a  marble  tablet  in- 
serted in  the  gable  wall  is  the  in- 
scription: 

Built  by 
LEONARD   FIDLER 

and 

BARBARA  FIDLER, 

A.   D.   1812. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
our  departed  members  was  several 
times  interrupted  in  hfir  attempt  to 
inform  the  Society  that  the  old  name 
of  "Fidler's  Green,"  which  once  at- 
tached to  Neffsville,  as  firmly  as  "Noo- 
dledoosy"  to  Fruitville,  did  not  orig- 
inate from  Lancaster  dances  held  on 
the  tavern  lawn,  but  from  the  name 
of  the  builder  of  the  iiotel.  She  was 
right. 

Fifteenth— Of  the  lateT  life  and 
death  of  §tiegel — more  clearly  veri- 
fied by  record — Mr.  Hunter's  narra- 
tive confirms  most  of  the  other  his- 
torians. That  he  was  a  Tory,  or  that 
he  was  ever  visited  by  Was^iington  or 
British  Generals  is  untrue.  While 
he  served  Robert  Coleman  as  foreman 
at  Elizabeth,  that  furnace  made  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  the  Revolutionary 
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army,  as  did  all  that  cliain  of  iron 
works  between  which  and  the  British 
Washington  kept  a  line  of  separation 
while  the  Valley  Forge  campaign  last- 
ed. Washington's  visit  to  Elizabeth 
was  as  guest  of  Coleman,  in  1792, 
when  he  was  President,  and  Robert 
Morris,  David  Rittenhouse,  Provost 
William  Smith  and  Trench  Francis 
accompanied  him.  Mr.  Hunter  con- 
firms the  fact  that  the  location  of 
Stiegel's  grave,  like  that  of  Moses, 
Is  unknown  even  to  this  day;  prob- 
ability locates  it  at  Charming  Forge. 
Nor  can  the  last  resting-places  of  Stie- 
gel's mother,  his  second  wife  or  his 
brother,  Anthony,  be  identified. 

I  have  too  far  extended  these  notes 
to  touch  upon  Mr.  Hunter's  history  of 
glassmaking  generally,  and  of  the 
richness  of  the  Stiegel  output.  One 
of  our  own  members  has  a  rare  col- 
lection of  it,  which  could  be  illumin- 
ated and  illustrated  to  great  advan- 
tage and  with  much  interest,  by  com- 
parison with  the  catalogues  and 
plates  of  this  work.  They  will  be 
alike  a  surprise  and  treasure  to  con- 
noisseurs  and  collectors. 

My  purpose  has  been  neither  to 
praise  Mr.  Hunter — mucn  as  his  la- 
bors deserve  it — nor  to  advertise  his 
book,  for  it  does  not  need  it.  He  is 
a  highly  successful  lawyer  in  New 
York;  and  his  co-worker  and  brother- 
in-law,  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  is  the  keen  book 
critic  of  "Life,"  the  sprightliest  of 
our  weeklies.  Rather,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  I  desire  to  point  out  where- 
in he  seems  to  have  set  aright  some 
inaccuracies  and  dispelled  some 
myths.  I  cheerfully  admit  facts  alone 
are  not  history — a  man  may  know  a 
"wilderness  of  facts"  and  not  be  a 
historian;  as  the  accurate  photograph 
may  really  caricature  its  subject  and 
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distort  the  original  while  the  true 
portrait  reveals  the  soul,  so  the  his- 
torian must  have  imagination  and 
sentiment  and  a  bit  of  the  partisan 
spirit  will  do  no  harm.  Mathematics 
is  an  accurate  science,  but  ''the  unde- 
vout  astronomer  is  mad."  Within  the 
limitations  of  ascertained  facts  the 
historian  may  romance  as  to  the  like- 
ly drop  the  chips  or  shavings  that 
misrepresent  nor  misstate,  nor  sup- 
press the  truth.  We,  as  a  society, pro- 
fess to  record  history  as  made  in  its 
own  workshop,  and  we  must  fearless- 
ly drop  the  chips  or  shavings  that 
have  concealed  or  exaggerated  the 
truth.  So  long  as  the  Stiegel  tradi- 
tion keeps  within  these  bounds,  so 
long  may  it  grow  and  flourish,  and 
each  recurring  Feast  of  Roses  give 
new  touches  of  color  to  a  career  that, 
with  all  its  failures,  must  ever  remain 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque in  tlie  history  of  Lancaster 
county. 


JOHN  SCOTT  AND  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


The  history  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  community  surrounding  Donegal 
is  linked  with  the  early  history  of 
Donegal  itself.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  regard  to  the  townships  of  East 
Donegal  and  Conoy  and  the  Borough 
of  Marietta.  Prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  school  masters  of 
these  localities  came  from  Donegal. 
According  to  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation, the  first  school  house  in 
East  Donegal  township  was  built  at 
Donegal  Springs,  a  few  years  after 
the  church  was  built.  Colin  McFar- 
quhar,  one  of  the  early  ministers  of 
Donegal  Church,  taught  a  classical 
school,  and,  during  his  residence  in 
Maytown,  prepared  a  number  of  young 
men  for  college.  The  second  oldest 
school  house  stood  near  the  spring  n 
Duffy's  Park,  about  a  mile  outside  of 
Marietta.  This  was  as  early  as  1750, 
and  an  Irishman,  named  Murphy, 
taught  here  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
Thomas  Marshall  Boggs,  a  Donegal 
pastor,  taught  a  classical  school  in 
Marietta  and  Mount  Joy.  Joseph  Jef- 
fries, an  Irishman,  was  one  of  the 
first  teachers  in  the  Borough  of 
Marietta.  He  had  previously  taught  at 
Donegal  Church  and  at  Breneman's,  in 
Conoy. 

The  first  school  in  Marietta,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority,  was  kept 
by  a  Mr.  McCready  on  Walnut  street. 
Afterward  Mr.  Jamison  kept  a  school 
on  Front  street,  but  this  became  too 
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busy  and  noisy,  especially  in  rafting 
seasons,  and  Mr.  Jamison  removed  his 
school  to  a  one-story  frame  house  in 
an  alley  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Bow- 
man residence. 

When  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Cook 
laid  out  portions  of  their  respective 
farms  into  town  lots,  called  Waterfor.l 
and  New  Haven,  in  what  is  now  the 
borough  of  Marietta,  the  former  de- 
voted the  triangle,  now  occupied  by 
the  Marietta  High  School,  for  a  school 
house  and  play  ground,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  "Bell  School"  house  was 
built.  This  was  distinguished  from 
other  schools  of  later  date  by  being 
called  the  "Public  School."  It  was  of 
brick,  a  full  story  high  and  about  forty 
feet  square,  surmounted  by  a  belfry  at 
the  east  end,  in  which  was  a  small  but 
remarkably  clear  and  loud-toned  bell, 
said  to  have  been  purchased  from  a 
Philadelphia  steamboat,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  habit  of  sounding  loud  to 
overcome  the  noises  of  city  wharves 
and  streets.  James  Anderson,  who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  this  school  in  having 
provided  the  land  in  laying  out  his 
town,  was  one  of  the  early  Donegal 
settlers. 

In  what  is  now  Conoy  township,  the 
early  schools  were  taught  by  Donegal 
masters;  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  common  school  system 
was  accepted  before  the  township  of 
Conoy  was  cut  off  from  Donegal  in 
1842. 

John  Scott,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Ireland  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  1773,  and  died  on  the 
eighth  day  of  October,  1842.  He  came 
to  Donegal  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Scott  was  a 
fence  maker  and  plied  his  trade  among 
the  early  settlers  and  farmers  of  this 
community.     This   is  attested  by  the 
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large  slab  which  marks  his  resting 
place  in  the  Donegal  Cemetery,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  church,  for  there 
appears  thereon  two  posts,  with  a 
number  of  rails,  the  top  ones  of  which 
are  broken.  The  following  story  is 
told  explanatory  of  '.his  design: 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Donegal 
congregation  was  responsible  for  the 
design  in  that  he  prevailed  upon  John 
Scott's  executor  to  pr  -ure  it.  When 
asked  in  later  years  the  significance 
of  the  broken  rails,  he  said  it  indi- 
cated that  the  bars  had  been  broken 
and  John  Scott's  soul  let  through. 
The  same  member  of  the  congregation 
claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  which  appear  on  the 
slab: 

"How    loved,    how    valued    once,    avails 

thee  not. 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  beg-ot, 
A     heap     of     dust     alone    remains    of 

thee, 
•Tis    all    thou    art    and    all    the    proud 

shall   be." 

Scott  was  unmarried  and  lived  in  :i 
small  house  in  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Maytown.  He  was  frugal  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  evidently  saved  his 
earnings,  for  when  he  died  in  1842, 
he  left  an  estate  valued  at  several 
thousand  dollars. 

His  last  will  and  testament  reads 
as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God;  Amen.  I,  John 
Scott,  of  Donegal  township,  Lancas- 
ter county  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  my 
body  and  being  of  sound  and  perfect 
mind  ordain  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament.  And  first,  I  recom- 
mend my  soul  unto  God  who  gave  it, 
my  body  to  the  dust  in  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection  at  the  last  day 
through  the  merits  of  my  blessed 
Savior.  And  second,  it  is  my  will  that 
my  body  be  buried  in  decent  manner 
and   as   respect   what   God   has   given 
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Die  in  this  lii'e  is  ordained  and  be- 
queathed in  the  following  manner— 
that  all  my  just  debts  be  paid  and  the 
remainder  of  my  real  and  personal 
property  be  applied  to  the  maintaining 
and  support  of  my  beloved,  honored 
mother  during  her  natural  life,  and  at 
her  decease,  if  anything  remains,  to 
be  placed  in  the  following  manner — 
that  two  stones  be  placed  on  our 
graves  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  the  remainder  to  be  applied 
to  the  following  use,  to  John  McKee 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children  of  all  de- 
nominations to  read  the  Bible,  the  best 
of  all  books,  and  it  is  my  will  that 
Peter  Creabel  and  William  Kearr  be 
my  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  this  third  day  of  February, 
1820. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal, 

JOHN  SCOTT. 
N.  B. — I  do  empower  my  executors 
to  sell  my  real  and  personal  property 
and  apply  the  same  to  the  use  above 
mentioned   by  me. 

JOHN  SCOTT. 

The  spelling  and  construction  of  this 
will  indicate  that  Scntf.  was  not  a 
man  of  culture  or  education,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful,  in  my  mind,  whether 
his  money  was  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  intended  it,  for  he  evi- 
dently had  in  mind  the  religious  rather 
than  secular  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

A  feature  of  this  will,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  of  particular  significance, 
is  the  fact  that  Scott  named  as  his 
executors  William  Kearr,  a  Scotch 
Irishman  and  Donegal  pastor,  and 
Peter  Creabel,  a  Pennsylvania  German. 

Scott's  mother  had  evidently  died 
before  him,  for  immediately  upon  his 
death  there  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part    of    the    authorities    to   have    his 
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estate  escheated  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  this  could  only- 
have  been  accomplished  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  heirs  or  legal  rep- 
resentatives to  survive  him.  The 
proceedings  to  escheat  the  estate  were 
resisted  and  Abram  N.  Cassel,  who 
was  one  of  the  School  Directors  of 
Donegal  township,  interested  Jacob 
Foreman,  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  from  Conoy  town- 
ship, and  William  Hiester,  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  matter,  with  the 
result  that  on  the  fouri^h  day  of  April, 
1843,  Hon.  David  R.  Porter,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, approved  a  law,  entitled: 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  estate,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  Act  of  Assembly  was  one  of 
those  omnibus  bills,  which  contain  a 
number  of  subjects  not  related  in  any 
way  to  one  another.  For  instance,  the 
first  section  provided  that  "the  trus- 
tees of  the  four  United  Congregations 
of  Presbyterians  or  Reformed 
Churches  in  Lancaster  county,  be  and 
they  are,  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  sell  certain  real  estate;" 
another  section  legalized  a  misnomer 
of  the  Trustees  of  Franklin  College,  in 
a  certain  conveyance  of  real  estate; 
another  section  appointed  certain 
commissioners  to  receive  money, 
superseding  certain  others  appointed 
in  1828;  another  section  authorized 
the  Trustees  of  Blockley  Baptist 
Church,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
to  erect  a  new  church  building;  and, 
finally,  section  7,  vested  certain  real 
estate  in  Nancy  Call,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Section  3  of  this  Act  of  As- 
sembly was  as  follows: 

"That  Peter  Graybill,  surviving 
executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
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of  John  Scott,  late  of  Donegal  town- 
ship, Lancaster  county,  deceased,  be 
and  hereby  is  authorized  to  pay  over 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  townships  of 
East  Donegal  and  Conoy,  in  the  said 
county,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  taxables  in  each,  the  proceeds  of 
the  estate  of  the  said  John  Scott, 
which  may  remain  after  paying  the 
debts  of  the  said  deceased,  and  the  be- 
quests mentioned  in  the  said  will,  who 
shall,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  said 
county,  invest  the  same  in  bonds  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  real  estate, 
within  said  county,  in  trust  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  of  said  town- 
ships, and  shall  apply  the  interest 
thereof  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
same  may  be  received,  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  School  Directors  of  said 
townships  respectively." 

The  best  historic  authority,  in  writ- 
ing of  John  Scott,  says  that  upon  his 
death  he  devised  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty to  the  schools  of  Donegal.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  balance  of  his  estate 
was  distributed  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  what  was  then  Donegal  town- 
ship, it  was  only  done  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  section  of  the  A-jt 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1843,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  his  last  will 
and   testament. 

The  common  school  system  of  Penn. 
sylvania  was  established  by  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, approved  the  first  day  of  April, 
1834,  but  the  citizens  of  Donegal  town- 
ship refused  to  accept  the  law  and  de- 
clined to  levy  a  tax  to  support  the 
same.  A.  N.  Cassel,  William  D.  Slaj^- 
maker  and  others,  who  were  friends  of 
the  common  school  law,  were  elected 
School  Directors  and  used  their  best 
endeavors  to  acquaint  the  citizens  of 
the  community  with  the  good  features 
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of  the  system.  They  employed  teach- 
ers and  made  themselves  personally 
responsible  for  the  teachers'  salaries. 
This  was  not  without  its  effect,  for  in 
the  following  year,  we  are  told,  the 
farmers  of  the  district  came  to  the 
support  of  the  law  and  taxes  were 
levied  in  accordance  therewith. 

Upon  the  erection  of  Conoy  town- 
ship in  1842,  it  tvas  immediately  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  system,  and  a 
School  Board,  consisting  of  Frederick 
Hippie,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Jones,  John 
Haldeman,  Solomon  Haldeman,  John 
W.  Hamilton  and  John  Smith,  Jr.,  was 
elected.  This  board  held  its  first 
meeting  April  4,  1842,  whereupon  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

"That  Conoy  township  does  accept 
of  the  common  school  system,  to  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  of  June 
next,  and  that  the  County  Commis- 
sioners be  requested  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out 
said  system  according  to  the  Act  of 
Assembly." 

On  April  8,  1844,  the  Conoy  Town- 
ship School  Board  passed  a  resolution 
to  build  four  new  houses  out  of  the 
fund  "bequeathed  by  John  Scott,  jf 
Donegal,"  one  of  said  houses  to  be 
situated  in  Bainbridge,  one  at  Stony 
Run,  near  Collins'  Station,  one  at  John 
Kob's  on  the  Falmouth  and  Elizabeth-i 
town  turnpike,  and  one  at  Ebersole's 
These  houses  were  built  by  contract 
at  prices  from  $220  to  $265,  and  the 
houses  at  Kob's  and  Ebersole's  are 
still  used  for  school  purposes,  while 
the  one  at  Falmouth  was  abandoned 
some  years  ago. 

The  amount  received  by  Conoy 
township  from  the  John  Scott  estate, 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly before  referred  to,  was  $1,234,18, 
and  a  larger  amount  must  have  been 
received  by  East  Donegal  township. 
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This  Act  of  Assembly  shows  that 
political  log  rolling  was  as  common  in 
1843,  if  not  more  so,  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  historian  says  that  Mr.  A.  N.  Cas- 
sel  got  Mr.  Jacob  Foreman,  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Conoy  town- 
ship, interested  in  the  bill,  as  well 
as  William  Hiester,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  While  Conoy 
township  had  been  cut  off  from  Done- 
gal prior  to  this  time,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Cassel  had  to  agree  that 
Conoy  township  should  get  a  portion 
of  the  fund  in  return  for  Mr.  Fore- 
man's support  of  the  measure,  while 
Mr.  Foreman  evidently  had  to  promise 
the  members  from  Philadelphia  county 
to  vote  for  that  section  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  erection  of  the  Block- 
ley  Baptist  Church;  and  William 
Hiester,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  must 
have  insisted  upon  those  portions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  Franklin  College 
and  the  election  of  certain  commis- 
sioners. 

It  was  as  true  in  1843  as  it  is  to-day 
that  the  Legislative  game  is  one  of 
give  and  take  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  good  end,  such  as  that  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr.  Hies- 
ter, it  is  often  necessary  to  recipro-< 
cate  by  voting  for  other  measures  in 
which  members  from  other  sections 
are  interested,  even  though  they 
might  not  be  quite  so  meritorious. 


Minutes  of  November  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1914. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  evening  in  the  society's 
room,  with  the  president  in  the  chair 
and  Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  acting  as 
secretary  pro  tern. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  report- 
ed the  following  donations  since  the 
last  meeting: 

Bound  Volumes — The  History  of 
Nations,  25  volumes,  gift  from  a  friend 
whose  name  is  withheld;  Smull's 
Legislative  Hand  Book,  1914. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — Annals 
of  Iowa;  Cambridge  Historical  So- 
ciety, publications;  Historical  Society 
of  Frankford,  papers;  Linden  Hall 
Echo;  Historic  Buildings  now  standing 
in  New  York  which  were  erected  prior 
to  Eighteen  Hundred,  from  Capt.  E.  E. 
Stokes,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library;  Bulletin 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library; 
Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh; Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Carnegie  Library;  number  of  the 
Society's  Pamphlets,  from  Miss  Mary 
Dougherty;  two  numbers  of  the  Jer- 
sey Shore  Herald,  containing  the  in- 
scriptions on  headstones  in  Old  Pine 
Creek  Graveyard.  These  inscriptions 
were  copied  by  Fort  Antes  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  and  sent  by  that  chapter  as  a 
gift  to  this  society. 

Receipted  bill  for  tuition  of  Miss 
Jane  Beaverly,  at  Linden  Hall,  m 
1818. 

Warming-pan,  from  Miss  Maltz,  of 
New  York  City. 
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Iron  bolt,  taken  from  the  Aaron  Burr 
Water  Works,  first  in  New  York  City, 
and  stone  from  a  fence  in  Bowling 
Green,  New  York,  erected  by  the 
Colonists,  from  Capt.  E.  E.  Stokes,  of 
Brooklyn,  N  .  Y.,  through  H.  M. 
Werner. 

The  name  of  Christian  Neff,  of 
Elizabethtown,  was  proposed  for  mem- 
bership. 

Two  papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr. 
Bernard  J.  Myers,  on  "John  Scott  and 
the  Public  Schools,"  and  the  other, 
written  by  Mr.  Hensel,  on  "Stiegel's 
Life  and  Legends."  Both  papers  were 
of  unusual  interest. 

The  discussion  whicli  followed  was 
participated  in  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Diffen- 
derffer,  Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter,  Mrs.  A. 
K.  Hostetter  and  Miss  Bausman. 

Signed: 

MISS  MARTHA  B.  CLARK, 
Secretary  Pro  Tem. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  AN  OLD 
LANDMARK 


It  is  only  fair  to  the  writer,  as  well 
as  to  his  audience,  to  say  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  material  of  this 
sketch  has  already  been  read  to  and 
heard  by  a  parlor  audience  in  this 
city.  I  should  not  have  had  the  te- 
merity to  submit  it  to  your  indulgent 
consideration,  even  in  this  form,  but 
for  the  persuasive  importunity  of  your 
president,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
subject  should  have  some  place  in 
the  permanent  and  published  annals 
of  the  Society. 

Eliminating,  therefore,  many  irrele- 
vant matters  that  were  contained  in 
an  address  before  the  Shippen  Schooi 
for  Girls,  February  22,  1910  (to  whicn 
reference  may  be  had  for  them),  I 
avail  myself  of  your  invitation  to 
record  some  facts  relative  to  the  old 
Shippen  mansion,  just  demolished,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Lime  and 
Orange  streets,  and  to  indulge  in 
some  reflections  on  domestic  archi- 
tecture and  social  life  in  Lancaster, 
suggested  by  the  passing  of  one  or 
the  most  notable  landmarks  of  house- 
hold  life   in   our   fair   town. 

Notwithstanding  the  stability  of 
Lancaster's  population  and  the  per- 
sistence in  its  citizenship  of  many 
families  who  have  been  of  it  for 
generations,  there  is  a  notable  ab- 
sence of  homesteads  in  the  possession 
of  even  the  third  generation  since 
their  foundation.  Throughout  the 
county  there  are  not  a  few  family 
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estates  whici  have  continued  in  the 
ownership  of  successive  generations 
since  the  original  proprietary  grants. 
Nor  are  they  restricted  to  any  one  of 
the  racial  elements  which  make  up 
our  composite  citizenship.  In  the 
Pennsylvania-German  settlements, 

such  as  the  Strasburg-Lampeter-Pe- 
quea  tract,  Landis  Valley  and  Graf- 
Thai,  numerous  farms  are  in  the  same 
name  and  family,  as  two  centuries 
ago.  In  the  Caernarvon  region  the 
footprint  of  the  "Welsh  iron  master  has 
not  yet  been  wholly  ploughed  down  by 
an  alien  race.  The  Colemans  ana 
Grubbs  retain  large  ancestral  hold- 
ings on  the  Furnace  Hills.  In  the 
Quaker  Chester  Valley,  until  very 
lately,  the  Pownall  family  held  titie 
direct  from  Penn;  and  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  of  the  Lower  End  the 
farm  granted  in  1745  to  James  Mc- 
Sparran,  First,  passed  successively  to 
the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
of  the  same  name  and  blood;  and  it 
never  left  the  family  until  a  later 
generation,   in  April,  1908. 

But  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  and  its 
immediate  suburbs  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  any  estate  a  hundred  years  old 
in  the  control  of  its  founder's  family; 
or  upon  which  three  full  generations 
of  one  blood  have  dwelt  continuously. 
"Abbeville,"  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  our  older  houses,  refashioned 
from  an  old  farmhouse  by  Langdon 
Cheves,  passed  through  various  mu- 
tations of  ownership  before  It  came 
into  the  Hager  family  in  1855.  It  has 
had  three  generations  as  occupants 
and  owners,  bidding  fair  to  remain  a 
permanent  possession.  "Wheatland," 
built  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  by 
William  Potter,  passed  from  one 
stranger  to  another.  The  "Hana 
house,"   alas!    has   long  been   lost  to 
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family  and  historical  sentiment. 
''Grand  View"  early  passed  from  the 
ownership  of  the  third  generation. 
The  imposing  Grubb  house  was  built 
by  the  father  of  ts  present  owner. 
Unique  in  its  architecture,  ''Hard- 
wicke,"  founded  by  Judge  Charles 
Smith,  had  the  largest  variety  of  own- 
ership down  to  the  time  of  its  demoli- 
tion, when  it  was  the  estate  of  Chier 
Justice  Ellis  Lewis'  flaughter,  Mrs. 
James  Wiley.  Prior  to  that,  associ- 
ated with  it  are  such  names  as  the 
Cassatts,  Brintons  and  Thomas  McEl- 
rath,  partner  of  Horace  Greeley  in 
the  ownership  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, who  gave  it  its  varied  arbori- 
culture and  decorated  its  lawn  with 
the  marble  statuary  so  familiar  to 
Lancastrians. 

The  Cope  house,  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Lime  and  Grant,  is  now  re- 
placed by  a  modern  mansion.  At  the 
same  period  of  the  Revolution  it  had 
sheltered  Andre,  the  spy,  and  Des- 
pard,  the  regicide — both  destined  to 
the  scaffold.  The  Copes  early  relin- 
quished it,  and  long  as  it  was  the 
property  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  Herr 
Smith  he  never  manifested  the  slight- 
est sentiment  for  its  romantic  asso- 
ciations. 

In  the  Long  home,  with  its  pictur- 
esque story-and-half  house,  where  the 
Hamilton  Club  stands,  abode  three, 
If  not  more,  generations  of  one  fam- 
ily. In  various  parts  of  the  city.some 
like  old-fashioned  and  unnoticed  hum- 
ble houses  have  long  remained  in 
one  family;  and  I  recall  visiting  one 
of  these  on  Howard  avenue  some 
years  ago,  where  the  granddaughters 
of  the  builder  (1801),  with  puffea 
hair  and  crinoline,  looked  as  if  they 
had  stepped  out  of  a  fashion  plate 
of  the  early  Nineteenth  century. 
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One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  older 
edifices  still  standing  is  the  Light 
house,  nov/  Fisher's  grocery,  at  tne 
northwest  corner  of  Lime  and  East 
King,  once  the  center  of  Light's  nur- 
■lery,  operated  by  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  Sr.  On 
its  eastern  end  is  a  fine  specimen  or 
Bable  cornice;  the  date  in  dark-col- 
ored bricks — "1761" — attests  its  time. 

Another  fine  specimen  of  the  earlier 
Lancastrian  period  is  the  building 
owned  by  Alderman  Spurrier,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Mifflin  and  South 
Qeen  streets — once  the  city  home  ol 
Judge  Charles  Smith — across  Mifflin 
street,  on  the  opposite  corner,  was 
the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  Jasper 
Yeates,  now  transformed.  Behind 
the  Smith  home,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Mifflin  and  Beaver,  was  the 
"Kitty"  Yeates  garden.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Yeates  property,  long  after 
the  installation  of  a  municipal  water 
supply,  was  a  "horse  pond;"  indeed 
"the  Yeateses  always  had  a  horse 
pond."* 

The  Kelly  house,  with  tie  old-fash- 
ioned sun  dial,  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Orange  and  Shippen,  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  models  of  an  artis- 
tic day.  The  destruction  of  the  Atlee 
stone  house  on  the  nortwest  corner 
of  Duke  and  Orange  was  the  irrepar- 
able loss  of  what  would  nave  been  an 
ideal  home  for  this  Society. 

With    the      demolition    of    the    old 


*The  records  indicate  that  Jasper 
Yeates,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  owned 
both  the  southwest  and  northwest  cor- 
ners of  South  Queen  and  West  Mifflin 
streets.  He  purchased  the  southwest 
corner  in  1775  and  the  northwest  cor- 
ner in  1784.  His  will  refers  to  his 
house  "wherein  I  now  live"  as  being 
"in  Queen  street."  His  daughter,  Mary, 
wife  of  Judge  Charles  Smith,  acquired 
title  to  the  Spurrier  property  from  the 
other  heirs  of  Judge  Yerkes,  in  1817. 
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Graef  Hotel  (later  Shober's),  to  maKe 
place  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
there  passed  away  one  of  Lancaster's 
grand,  old-time  structiires.  The 
"Bowsman"  house,  on  East  King 
street,  with  its  fine  date  plate,  has 
long  been  out  of  the  Bausman  name, 
but  that  of  the  Jefferies  family  has 
for  many  years  attached  to  it. 

Most  happily,  when  the  great  house 
and  law  office  of  George  Ross,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Court  House,  were 
torn  down,  the  window  and  door 
frames  were  taken  into  the  Lightner 
house,  at  Lemon  and  Duke,  where 
Mr.  Miller,  the  present  owner,  pre- 
serves them  as  fine  illustrations  of 
the  excellence  of  old  Lancaster  do- 
mestic   architecture. 

The  old  Franklin  College  buildings, 
on  Lime  street,  for  many  years  have 
been  transformed  architecturally.  The 
truncating  of  the  fine  feudal  tow- 
er of  the  County  Prison  was  a  blun- 
der that  even  now  should  be  repaired. 
Restored  to  the  eastern  sky-line,  it 
would  be  admirably  balanced  by  the 
Gothic  towers  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, rising  above  the  foliage  of  Col- 
lege Hill,  whose  pinnacles  catch  the 
shafts  of  the  dying  sun  as  it  sets  be- 
hind the  western  horizon.  The  names 
of  Haviland  and  Patrick  Hayden 
Smith  will  ever  be  associated  witn 
Lancaster  architecture  during  the  Ar- 
ties of  the  last  century.  The  obliter- 
ation of  the  Court  House  of  17S4  in 
Penn  Square  was  vandalism,  whicn 
we  may  hope  will  never  be  parallelea 
by  the  destruction  of  the  present 
City  Hall. 

Old  Trinity  stands  conspicuous 
among  all  Lancaster  edifices  as  a 
rare  specimen  of  untouched  archi- 
tectural grace  and  beauty.  May  tne 
profane  hand  of  the  modern"restorer" 
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never  be  allowed  to  disturb  its  shape- 
ly spire  and  noble  proportions. 

One  very  reasonable  cause  for  this 
brief  tenure  of  family  continuity  in 
possession  of  ancestral  homesteads 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  un- 
der which  Lancater  was  originally 
settled  and  built.  Its  present  circum- 
scribed area  was  not  only  then  deem- 
ed ample,  but  English  and  German 
residents  alike  crowded  to  the  center, 
built  on  the  street  line,  almost  after 
the  manner  of  foreign  farm  villages. 
The  English  tendency  toward  exclu- 
siveness  put  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  house;  German  thrift  induced  the 
use  of  the  back  lot  as  a  truck  garden, 
in  many  cases  outlying  "acre  lands" 
were  owned  by  the  principal  citizens 
for  pasture  purposes. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and 
encroachment  of  business  upon  the 
residence  section  of  the  city,  the 
grandfathers  of  ihe  present  genera- 
tion were  compelled  to  estaDlish  new 
homes.  Aforetime  it  was  common  for 
people  of  means,  and  of  business  and 
professional  eminence,  to  have  their 
dwellings  and  stores  or  offices  \mder 
the  same  roof.  It  will  easily  be  re- 
membered when  lawyers  like  Col. 
Reah  Frazer  and  Judge  Patterson  had 
their  homes  and  offices  together,  on 
West  King  street;  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Dickey,  on  South  Queen;  Mr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Champneys,  on  East 
King;  and  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  their  day,  Steinman,  Hager,  Rus- 
sell, Kieffer,  Deaner,  Bair,  Heinitsh, 
the  Wentzes,  Demuths,  Evans,  Long 
and  others  lived  in  the  rear  and  up- 
per floors  of  their  business  establish- 
ments; while  older  bank  cashiers, 
like  Col.  Peiper,  of  the  Lancaster 
County,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Farm- 
ers, kept  close  to   their  ledgers   and 
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vaults.  The  proprietors  of  hotels 
were  not  only  in,  but  of,  their  hostel- 
rieo — the  dining-room  and  dormitor- 
ies, stable  and  bar  being  "personally 
conducted"  by  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies. For  obvious  reasons  local  phy- 
sicians have  adhered  to  tiie  old  usage. 

An  Early  Mansion. 

If  I  have  led  you  by  "a  long,  long 
road"  to  my  subject,  it  is  not  because 
the  strains  of  that  popular  ditty  are 
in  the  air,  but  because  the  Shippen 
house  illustrated,  in  unusual  combina- 
tion, our  local  history,  its  social  and 
professional  phases,  its  architecture, 
and  t2ie  frequent  changes  of  property 
ownership. 

When  the  Hamiltons  laid  out  their 
lots,  the  eligible  center  for  residences 
was  about  the  location  of  the  Shippen 
house.  Down  around  Hazel  Swamp 
and  Hickory  Tavern — now  the  busi- 
ness center — was  not  considered  so 
favorable.  When  the  family  who  haa 
control  of  these  lots  v/ere  spending 
more  money  in  England  than  they 
were  aiaking  in  Lancaster,  they  re- 
proached Jasper  Yeates,  their  lana 
agent,  because  their  returns  were  not 
more  frequent  and  copious.  He  re- 
torted that  so  long  as  they  rated  their 
holdings  at  exorbitant  prices  they 
could  not  expect  him  to  com- 
pete with  cheaper  offers  to 
thrifty  and  industrious  workmen  set- 
tiers  made  by  Adams,  Bethel  and  oth- 
ers who  were  laying  out  villages,  be- 
fore the  municipal  consolidation,  m 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  travers- 
ed by  streets  still  diagonal  with  the 
main  avenues  of  Lancaster  borough. 
This  policy  led  to  a  somewhat  tardy 
development,  so  that  lots  No.  1  ana 
immediately  following,  on  the  Hamil- 
ton plan,  beginning  at  the  southwest 
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corner  of  Lime  and  Orange,  were  not 
improved  until  about  1854,  when  A. 
W.  Russell  engaged  in  what  was  then 
a  large  building  operation.  Some  of 
our  older  folk  recall  when  the 
ground  on  which  the  ICjline  house 
stands  was  used  by  John  Wise,  the 
aeronaut,  to  exhibit  and  invite  patron- 
age for  a  captive  balloon  tied  on  that 
lot. 

William  Penn.proprietor  and  founa- 
er  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the 
first  person,  responsive  to  organized 
society,  who  owned  the  Shippen  house 
lot;  and  the  Hamiltons,  founders  of 
Lancaster,  were  acquiring  title  to  it 
and  plotting  this  section  just  about 
the  time  Washington  was  born.  When 
James  Hamilton  made  title  to  Thos. 
Cookson,  in  1750,  he  conveyed  the  ex- 
act dimensions  and  area  which  com- 
prised it  when  sold  to  the  Shippen 
School  and  before  any  grant  to  tne 
Young  Womem'^  Christjian.  Associa- 
tion. Its  integrity  was  never  disturb- 
ed in  the  one  himdred  and  sixty  in- 
tervening years — either  by  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution.  That  Thomas 
Cookson,  like  many  of  the  foremost 
men  of  old  Lancaster,  came  from 
England.  He  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  register  and  surveyor  and  an 
early  member  of  St.  James',  wliere 
his  memorial  tom'bstone  is  yet  to  be 
read  of  all  men  in  the  robing  room. 
The  monument  to  Edward  Shippen  is 
in  the  churchyard,  behind  the  chan- 
cel, but  the  inscription  upon  it  is  il- 
legible. 

Cookson's  widow's  second  husband, 
George  Stevenson,  laid  out  York  and 
Carlisle,  which,  like  most  good  places, 
west  of  us,  are  step-children  of  Lan- 
caster. Cookson's  one  daughter  dy- 
ing in  her  minority,  two-thirds  of  his 
estate    in    this    and    other    extensive 
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properties  went  to  his  daughter  Han- 
nah, who  had  married  Joseph  Gallo- 
way, of  Maryland.  Partition  pro- 
ceedings vested  the  title  in  her  and 
her  husband.  She  died  childless  and 
Galloway  got  it  first  for  life,  as  her 
surviving  husband,  and  then  the 
whole  estate  by  purchase  from  Cook- 
son's  surviving  nieces  and  heirs  m 
England. 

The  price  paid  for  the  fee  in  1768 
was  £2,500,  sterling,  from  which  I 
infer  that  the  terms  of  Hamilton's 
grant  to  Cookson  had  been  complied 
with,  viz.,  "making,  erecting,  build- 
ing and  finishing  upon  the  said  two 
lots  of  ground  two  substantial  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  dimensions  of  twen- 
ty feet  square.each  with  a  good  chim- 
iney  of  brick  or  stone,  to  l>e  laid  m 
or  built  with  lime  and  sand." 

Galloway,  who  owned  the  property 
for  nearly  ten  years,  proDably  never 
resided  here.  His  fine  old  house, 
known  as  "Tulip  Hill,"  at  West  River, 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  is 
still  standing,  and  has  remained  rn 
the  hands  of  the  Galloway  family  for 
two  centuries.  A  son  of  his  hall- 
brother  was  Joseph  Galloway,  Jr., 
therefore  a  nephew  of  Joseph,  or 
Anne  Arundel.  Edward  Shippen  was 
a  connection  by  marriage  with  bom 
of  them. 

This  Tory  Joseph  Galloway,  Jr.,was 
a  noted  man  of  that  day.  Born  m 
Maryland,  early  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia to  practice  law.he  became  Speak- 
er of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and 
a  member  of  the  First  Congress.  Like 
Franklin,  he  advocated  a  royal  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony;  but,  unliKe 
him,  he  abandoned  the  Whig  cause, 
became  a  zealous  Tory,  wore  the  Brit- 
ish uniform,  and  from  1778  to  1908 
dwelt  in  England  with  his  motherless 
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daughter.  He  was  a  ready  writer,  a 
conspicuous  pamplileteer,  an  unspar- 
ing critic  of  Sir  William  Howe.  His 
writings,  and  especially  his  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  tne 
conduct  of  the  war  in  America,  are 
istandard  authorities  for  the  historians 
in  both  countries  of  that  eventful 
period  in  our  history.  He  has  been 
styled  "the  giant  and  corypheus  or 
the  Loyalist  pamphleteers."  LecKy 
quotes  him;  Trevelyan  praises  him 
highly  and  relies  on  his  judgment; 
and  in  the  bibliography  appended  to 
Moses  Coit  Tyler's  ''Literary  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution"  he 
appears  with  twenty-two  titles.  Hrs 
scheme  to  avert  the  war  with  Englana 
was  pronounced  perfect  by  Edward 
Rutledge;  it  failed  by  the  narrow  vote 
of  one  colony. 

Sold   to   the   Shippens. 

The  next  and  very  distinguisheo 
owner  of  the  property  was  Jasper 
Yeates,  lawyer  and  Judge,  for  a  long 
period  probably  the  foremost  citizen 
of  the  town.  His  name  is  linked  with 
all  our  city's  history  of  the  later 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  now  associated  with  a 
Tamous  local  boys'  school.  Saran 
Burd,  wife  of  Jasper  Yeates,  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Burd  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Shippen,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Shippen,  of  "Lancas- 
r,er."  Hence  the  Yeates,  Conyngham, 
Burd  and  kindred  families.  By  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mary 
Khippen  Burd,  with  Peter  Grubb, 
"Shippen  of  Lancaster"  became  the 
progenitor  of  unnumbered  Bates  and 
Grubbs  and  Buckleys  and  Parkers, 
(jven  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
v.ion  of  ironmongers  and  iron-masters. 
Both    Edward    Shippen's    and    Judge 
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Yeates'  lineal  descendants  still  have 
representation  at  the  Lancaster  Bar 
Jn  the  person  of  Redmond  Conynghom, 
Esq. .Counsellor  and  Referee  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. Judge  Yeates  owned  this  cor- 
iner  for  less  than  two  months — ue 
never  occupied  it.and,  likely.was  only 
t-he  medium  through  which  it  passea 
»n  1779  to  his  wife's  mother's  brother, 
Edward  S  hippen,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  £3,030 — thirty  more  than  Yeates 
paid  for  it.  The  new  purchaser  was 
the  first  of  the  family  name  to  acquire 
title  to  the  property.  But  none  as- 
sociated with  it  has  left  deeper  or 
more  enduring  impress  on  the  early 
Jiistory  of  Lancaster  and  this  house. 

We  can  trace  the  Edward  Shippens 
back  to  England,  the  nrst  born  there 
!n  1639;  the  next  of  the  tiame,  in  Bos- 
i;on,in  1674,  died  in  infancy.  Another, 
'Born  1678,  died  in  Philadelphia  m 
:i714;  He  was  Associate  Justice  of  the 
IJupreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  as 
'Darly  as  1699,  and  the  first  Mayor  or 
Philadelphia.  He  was  President  oi 
ihe  Council  that  governed  the  Prov- 
ince in  1703-4;  one  of  Penn's  "keep- 
ers of  the  Great  Seal,"  who,  with 
Thomas  Story,  his  son^fini-law,  ana 
Griffith  Owen,  signed  and  sealed  the 
early  deeds  for  Lancaster  county 
lands.  They  are  good  examples  or 
penmanship,  as  it  is  not  taught  in  our 
later  day  schools — for  boys. 

Driven  from  Boston  by  persecution 
of  the  Quakers,  Edward  Shippen's 
third  marriage  later  separated  him 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  splendid  house  and 
home  were  celebrated  throughout  all 
the  Colonies.  Though  located  as  far 
down  town  as  South  and  Broaa 
streets,  his  orchard  was  "great  and 
famous,"  a  "herd  of  tranquil  deer  re- 
posed on  his  lawn;   tulips,  carnations 
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and  roses  grew  in  wila  profusion  rn 
his  fields,  his  daughters  went  to  the 
assemblies  in  full  dress  on  horseback, 
and  their  visiting  cards,  after  the 
universal  fashion  of  the  day,  were 
written  on  the  face  of  imported  play- 
ing cards.  He  had  "tiie  Dlggest  per- 
son, the  biggest  house  and  the  biggest 
coach" — and  of  such  are  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  in  Philadelphia  even  to 
this  day. 

Joseph  Shippen  was  his  brother, 
and  it  was  his  son,  Edward  IV.,  born 
in  Boston  in  1703,  who  spent  most  of 
his  public  life  here,  and  died  in  Lan- 
caster in  1781;  Edward  V.,  or  Junior, 
who  owned  this  property,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1729,and  died  there  in 
1806. 

His  father,  Edward  IV.,  had  been  a 
merchant,  farmer,  Councilman  and 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  before  he  be- 
came Prothonotary,  Recorder  and 
Register  in  Lancaster  county,  whicli 
places  he  held  variously  from  1745 
until  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  he,  I  assume — and 
who  knows  but,  as  a  tenant  of  these 
very  premises,  sitting  out  on  this  fra- 
grant lawn — that  balmy  Sunday  after- 
noon, July  26,  1778,  whom  Christopher 
Marshall  greeted  on  his  way  home 
from  church.  Remembering  that  Mar- 
shall lived  only  a  few  doors  up  East 
Orange  street,  you  will  Dear  with  me 
to  hear  this  brief  but  delicious  ex- 
tract from  his  famous  diary: 

''Sunday,  July  26,  1778.  Fine  Sun- 
shine; clear,  pleasant  morning.  I 
arose  past  seven;  wind  eastwardly.  I 
took  my  walk  in  (the)  orchard  and 
observed  the  little  concerns  of  our  ru- 
ral plantation.  A  general  stillness 
now  from  the  noise  of  drums,  fifes, 
ets.  The  little  birds,  with  their  mates, 
chirping  from  tree  to  tree;  the  fruits 
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and  vegetables;  plenty  and  gay;  the 
harvest  got  in,  iiaving  been  blest  wlta 
fire  crop  of  grass  and  grain,  and  fine 
w  eather.  Thus  has  kind  heaven  blessed 
and  (is)  blessing  us!  Oh!  saith  my 
soul,  that  a  universal  nymn  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  may  arise  ana 
spread  in  and  over  our  soul  to  our 
great  and  blessed  Benefactor!  Amen. 
In  (the)afternoon  I  went  to  the  Dutcn 
Presbyterian  Meeting  house,  where  a 
suitable  and  good  discourse  was  de- 
livered on  this  text,  Corinthians,  II., 
Chap.  4:17,  by  one  Fifer,  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England  living 
at  Frederickstown  or  Fredericksburg, 
I  did  nof  learn  (which).  Returned 
Avith  Ed.  Shippen,  who  pressed  me  to 
stop  at  his  house,  and  drank  (a)  glass 

of  beer  of  his  own  brewing After 

drinking  tea,  past  seven,  took  (aj 
walk  to  Robert  Taggart's,  from  there 
to  the  above  mentioned  meeting- 
house, where  the  aforesaid  parson 
preached  to  (a)  large  collection  or 
people  on  this  text,  Eccles.  12:l,whlcu 
held  till  past  nine." 

A  morning  walk,  a  chorus  of  birds, 
a  song  of  praise,  a  little  beer,  a  lit- 
tle tea,  two  sermons  in  one  after- 
noon! Those  old  forebears  of  ours, 
after  all,  were  not  a  half  bad  lot.  Lan- 
caster won't  be  Lancaster  any  more 
when  it  fails  to  mingle  good  cheer 
with  sound  religion,  and  to  appreciate 
that  good  living  is  a  real  part  of  the 
better  life. 

A    Pioneer    Presbyterian. 

It  was  this  same  Edward  Shippen 
■ — the  fourth,  remember — who,  as 
chief  burgess  of  the  town,  was  called 
out  of  church  that  bloody  Sunday  of 
the  blessed  Christmas-tide,  1763,  when 
the  sudden  foray  of  the  Paxton  boys 
and  their  massacre  of  the  Conestoga 
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Indians  on  the  site  of  the  Fulton 
Opera  House  disturbed  the  worship- 
ping congregations  of  Lancaster's 
church  people  and  stained  our  soil 
with  a  tragedy  that  has  never  had  a 
local  parallel.  Though  the  victims 
found  sepulture  on  East  Chestnut 
street,  near  Lime,  it  was  described  as 
a  location  "not  far  from  the  town." 

Be  it  noted  that  when  John  Wood- 
hull  came  here  as  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church — and  when 
it  had  no  mansard-roofed  manse  in 
sight — E.  Shippen,  Esq.,  was  "one  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  Presby- 
terians," and  when  George  Whitfield 
visited  America  in  1754  the  Shippens 
were  his  staunchest  friends.  When 
Lancaster — then,  as  now,  generous  to 
every  worthy  appeal — raised  a  fund 
"for  the  distresses  of  the  poor  inhab- 
itants of  Boston,"  Edw.  Shippen  was 
in  the  chair,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  forwarding  of  the  money. 

His  son,  the  younger  Edward,  was 
a  lawyer  of  mildly  Tory  proclivities 
during  the  Revolution.  When  he  for- 
bade his  daughters  attending  the  fa- 
mous British  meschianza,  it  was  due 
to  a  "feeling  of  shame  at  the  indel- 
icacy of  the  costume"  expected,  rath- 
er than  to  ivUy  patriotic  sentiment. 
It  was  his  daughter,  Peggy,  who  be- 
came Benedict  Arnold's  second  wife; 
and  though  she  no  doubt  often  visit- 
ed her  grandparents  in  Lancaster,  her 
father  bought  this  house  most  likely 
as  a  home  for  his  father — soon  after 
her  betrothal  to  Arnold,  but  two 
months  before  her  marriage.  He 
owned  it  when  her  husband's  treason 
shocked  and  stirred  the  Revolutionary 
cause.  The  one  bright  spot  in  that 
sickening  and  tragic  story  is  Arnold's 
perfect  loyalty  to  her  even  to  death; 
and  Lecky  in  his  history  says,  "There 
is    something    inexpressibly   touching 
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in  the  tender  affection  and  undeviating 
admiration  for  her  husband  which  she 
retained  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  dark  and  troubled  life." 

Was  Peggy  Shippen   Here? 

It  requires  a  vivid  imagination  to 
associate  Peggy  Shippen  with  the 
ghostly  memories  of  this  house  and 
grounds — and  the  fact  that  her  father 
sold  it  the  next  year  after  his  father's 
death  confirms  the  impression  that 
It  was  bought  as  a  home  for  him.  But 
is  it  not  pardonable  to  momentarily 
indulge  the  fancy  that  if  Arnold  and 
his  bride  had  come  up  here  to  nurse 
the  wound  he  felt  when  Congress  or- 
dered his  courtmartial,  the  week  be- 
fore his  wedding — 'if  they  had  drank 
tea  with  Christopher  Marshall  for  a 
week  or  two  of  respite  from  military 
and  political  intrigue,  ar.d  had  for  a 
short  season  looked  at  and  listened 
to  "the  little  birds  with  their  mates 
chirping  from  tree  to  tree"  on  these 
grounds,  and  had  watched  the  mag- 
nolias unfold  their  rich  and  velvety 
purple  to  the  balmy  air  of  early 
spring.and  marked  "the  patient 
stars"  "climb  the  midnight  sky"  as 
they  glittered  through  the  dark  pines 
that  stood  just  back  of  the  rearmost 
kitchen,  and  maybe  heard  a  sermon 
or  two  at  the  "Dutch  Presbyterian 
Church,"  things  might  have  gone  dif- 
ferently— poor  Andre  would  have 
been  spared  from  the  gibbet  and 
Arnold  from  everlasting  disgrace. 

That  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth harbored  no  resentment 
against  Shippen  for  his  son-in-law's 
crime  appears  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  for 
more  than  six  years  preceding  his 
death. 

He  studied  law  at  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  London,  and  prepared  with  his  own 
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hand  the  first  "common  recovery" 
ever  suffered  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
to  his  pen  we  owe  the  first  law  reports 
published  in  this  State.  He  had  been 
an  Admiralty  and  Common  Pleas 
Judge  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  as- 
sociate on  the  High  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals.  He  pacified  the  tumul- 
tuous popular  assemblage  gathered  at 
Lancaster  in  April  1756,  to  resent  and 
avenge  the  Indian  massacres  to  the 
west  of  us. 

After  his  father  died  he  sold  this 
place  to  his  brother,  Joseph,  of  Ken- 
nett  Square,  who  kept  it  from  1782 
until  his  death,  February  11,  1810.  His 
wife,  who  was  one  of  the  Maryland 
Galloways,  died  in  1801,  and  her  hus- 
band's executors  sold  it  for  1,100 
pounds  in  1810  to  Edward  Shippen 
Burd,  a  grandson,  who  at  once  trans- 
ferred it  to  a  son,  Robert  Shippen. 
He  held  the  place  for  seventeen  years, 
when  it  passed  to  Hon.  Walter  Frank- 
lin, for  the  consideration  of  $2,500. 

Poet  and   Judge. 

Joseph  Shippen  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  distinction.  He  had  served  as 
a  trooper  in  the  expedition  that  cap- 
tured Fort  Duquesne.  He  cultivated 
himself  by  European  travel  and  study. 
He  recruited  his  health  in  rural  pur- 
suits about  Kennett,  and  was  appoint- 
ed justice  of  Lancaster  county  in 
1786.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet — 
in  a  day  when  Lancaster  county  poets 
were  ever  rarer  than  now.  He  was 
a  patron  of  Benjamin  West  and  quite  a 
gallant.  As  his  second  wife  died  in 
1801,  and  his  gravestone  in  St.  James 
records  that  he  was  not  buried  until 
1810,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  did 
not  wed  a  third — unless  the  example 
of  his  ancestor  deterred  him  with  the 
fear  of  being  put  out  of  meeting. 

An    advertisement    of   the    Shippen 
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property  in  the  Lancaster  "Journal" 
of  April  28,  1810,  describes  it  as  "that 
large  two-story  brick  iiouse  and  lot 
of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Orange 
street,  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster, 
late  the  property  of  Joseph  Shippen, 
Esq.,  deceased.  The  lot  is  61  feet  7 
inches  and  a  half  Front  on  Orange 
street,  and  245  deep,  and  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  an  eight-foot  alley  on  the 
west.  The  house  contains  four  rooms 
besides  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor 
and  five  on  the  second  floor.  Also  a 
handsome  building  lot  adjoining  the 
above  on  the  east,  measuring  34  feet 
in  front  of  Orange  street,  and  245  on 
Lime  street.  This  lot  has  the  privi- 
lege of  an  eight-foot  alley,  wZiich  13 
to  be  in  common  between  this  and 
the  house  lot."  It  was  sold  as  an 
entirety,  and  comprised  wnat,  when 
torn  down,  were  the  halls,  stairways 
and  east  side  of  the  house.  The  tra- 
ditional associations  of  the  house  wltn 
the  legal  profession  and  with  owners 
of  high  social  station  were  maintain- 
ed. Judge  Franklin  had  been  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Commonwealtn, 
and  was  then  President  Judge  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District,  including 
not  only  Lancaster,  but  also,  for  part 
of  his  term,  York,  Dauphin,  Cumber- 
land  and   Lebanon a   district   now 

comprising  nine  Judges.  Upon  his 
death  the  property,  still  intact,  was 
devised  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Anne 
Franklin,  who  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  it  until  her  death,  and  it  was 
sold  by  her  executors,  in  1853,  to 
Emanuel  C.  Reigart,  for  $7,910.  The 
names  attached  to  his  deed,  of  Judge 
Franklin's  two  sons,  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  and  Col.  Emlen  Franklin, 
and  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee, 
first,  will  readily  suggest  to  my  pati- 
ent hearers,  without  extended  sugges- 
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tion,  the  illustrious  company  of  Lan- 
castrians whose  ancestral  associations 
extend  over  the  twenty-six  years  of 
Franklin    ownershp    and    occupation. 

The   Reigart  Regime. 

The  next  change  in  title  made  it  the 
property    of    another    leading    lawyer 
and  the  home  of  a  conspicuous  fam- 
ily.   Emanuel   C.   Reigart,   of  notable 
local  and  patriotic  lineage,  from  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  in 
1822,  to  his  death,  in  1869,  after  twen- 
ty-one years  retirement  from  profes- 
sional activity,  was  a  leading  citizen 
of    Lancaster,    and    of    the    Common- 
wealth,   distinguished    for    his    learn- 
ing, benevolence,  civic  spirit  and  so- 
cial  excellences.       To   his    numerous 
descendants  this  roof  tree  was  a  mem- 
orable shrine.     Mr.  Reigart  made  very 
considerable    alterations    and    cxtfen- 
sions   to  the  house.     There  is  a  cur- 
rent  belief — which    I   have   no    right, 
and    certainly   no    disposition   to    dis- 
turb— that  the  east  side  of  the  house 
remained  a  part  of  the  first  pre-Revo- 
lutionary    structure     erected    on    the 
grounds.     The  memory  of  living  man 
or   woman    runneth    not    to   the    con- 
trary.    The  west  wing  and  the  back 
buildings   were  built  by  Mr.  Reigart. 
The  rear  kitchen  was  originally  a  sep- 
arate   building    connected    by    a    gal- 
lery; it  was  joined  in  the  Reigart  im- 
provements.    The   front    door    in   the 
center  of  the  building,  and  the  front 
to   the   east   of   the   door,    containing 
two   windows,   were   undoubtedly  the 
old  part  of  the  house,  and  there  may 
have  been  some  small  part  of  a  build- 
ing to  the  west  of  this,  but  this  was 
torn   down  by   Mr.   Reigart.     He   had 
an    office    in    the    front  room  to  the 
west,  and  it  formerly  had  a  door  en- 
tering from  the  front  porch  into  the 
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west  room,  this  door  being  later  re- 
placed by  one  window.  After  Mr. 
Reigart's  changes  there  were  no  ma- 
terial alterations  in  the  general  lines 
of  the  building,  and  it  remained  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  generally 
admired  of  Lancaster's  many  beau- 
tiful homes. 

During  his  ownership  of  the  place 
Mr.  Reigart  made  it  the  seat  of  grac- 
cious  liospitality.  When  his  daugh- 
ter, the  ever-young  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 
Brinton — long  live  her  ladyship — was 
married  in  these  parlors,  James  Bu- 
chanan, her  father's  steadfast  friend, 
then  just  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States,  led  her  from  the  altar 
to  the  marriage  feast.  Indeed,  three 
daughters  of  this  household  were  mar- 
ried here  witliin  a  year;  and  Mr.  Rei- 
gart used  to  say,  three  weddings  In 
one  year,  like  Franklin  said  of  three 
removals,  were  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

The   Schroder  Ownership. 

Mr.  Reigart's  executors  sold  tne 
property  in  1870  to  the  late  Francis 
Schroder  for  $19,500  and  Mrs.  Schro- 
der parted  wath  it  to  the  Shippen 
School  in  1905.  Many  witnesses  iere 
can  attest  that,  during  the  Schroder 
proprietorship,  the  longest  in  its  his- 
tory, it  lost  nothing  of  its  repute  as 
the  home  of  refined  culture  and  a 
center  of  social  pre-eminence.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  the 
famous  Polish  actress,  Countes  Mod- 
jeska,  was  of  her  entertainment  here 
as  the  guests  of  the  Schroder  home- 
stead. It  ceased,  with  the  withdrawal 
from  it  of  Mrs.  Schroder,  to  be  the 
private  residence  of  a  single  family, 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  rich  his- 
torical associations  such  as  have  at- 
tached to  no  other  single  property 
in    the    town.    The    last    child    born 
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under  its  roof  was  Dorothy  Hooper 
Schroder,  now  Mrs.  James  R.  Locher. 
For  a  time  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schroder  the  house  remained  vacant 
and  the  property  was  for  sale.  A  num- 
ber of  prominent  citizens  have  since 
regretted  they  did  not  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  continue  this  home- 
stead in  private  hands.  The  late  Sena- 
tor Quay,  who  had  already  acquired 
considerable  rural  real  estate  between 
Lancaster  and  Columbia,  was  strongly 
Inclined  to  buy  the  Shippen  home- 
stead.* Finally,  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Peoples  Trust  Company,  acting  as 
trustee,  the  property  was  sold  to  a 
number  of  gentlemen  representing 
what  was  then  the  Lancaster  College, 
a  women's  institution,  subsequently 
merged  with  and  enlarged  into  the 
Shippen  School  for  Girls.  The  con- 
Bideration  in  this  transaction  was 
$25,000,  and,  on  December  24,  1909, 
the  title  lodged  in  the  Shippen  School 
for  Girls.  On  July  2,  1912,  that  in- 
Btitution,  for  the  consideration  of 
$30,000.  sold  the  Orange  street  front 
and  175  feet  in  depth  on  Lime  street 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  reserving  for 
the  school  itself  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
facing  on  Marion  street,  on  which  its 
own  institution  is  now  built.  Thus  for 
the  first  time  since  the  original  grant 
the   property   was    divided.     The   as- 


♦Senator  Quay  wrote  me  from  San 
Lucie,  Florida,  January  28,  1901,  as 
follows  (He  subsequently  changed  his 
mind    about    the    purchase)  : 

"I  want  the  Schroder  property,  but 
I  want  to  know  what  I  am  getting, 
and  would  like  to  have  a  description  of 
the  house  and  grounds.  How  many 
rooms  has  the  house?  What  is  the 
capacity  of  the  grounds?  I  suspect  I 
would  have  to  spend  $5,000  for  a  stable 
for  my  white  elephant — my  library — 
and  thirty-five  is  as  much  as  I  would 
like  to  put  in.  So  you  ought  to  get 
it  for  thirty  to  help  me." 
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Bociation,  which  has  torn  down  the  old 
house  and  is  about  to  erect  thereon  a 
modern  structure,  first  occupied  the 
Bechtold  property,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  West  Orange  and  Charlotte 
street,  in  1893:  then  moved  to  tem- 
porary rooms  in  the  old  Aurora  House, 
and  finally  bought,  and  for  a  period 
used  for  its  purposes,  the  Isaac  Diller 
(Muhlenburg)  mansion,  at  No.  19 
South  Queen  street.  This  latter  proper- 
ty it  sold  for  $18,000  on  the  first  of 
July,  1912,  and,  with  the  purchase 
money  thus  acquired  and  gifts  from 
Tarious  friends,  the  association  was 
enabled  to  pay  in  full  for  its  new 
purchase.  On  May  19,  1914,  \mder  its 
present  energetic,  generous  and  suc- 
cessful management  it  started  a  popu- 
lar campaign  to  raise  $100,000,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  new  building,  within  a 
week.  Begun  under  most  discourag- 
ing circumstances  and  shortly  after 
large  demands  had  been  made  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  good  people  of 
Lancaster,  the  effort  seemed  doomed 
to  failure,  but  it  was  carried  througn 
successfully  and  subscriptions  for  the 
required  amount  were  secured  May  26, 
1914.  The  building  of  which  it  has 
begun  the  erection,  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  its  own  purposes,  will  be 
of  rough  red  brick,  four  stories  in 
height  and  of  Colonial  style  of 
architecture.  It  will  have  a  frontage 
of  Orange  street  of  ninety  feet  and  a 
depth  along  Lime  street  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet,  standing 
twenty-eight  feet  back  from  the  house 
line  On  Orange  street  and  twenty  feet 
back  from  Lime  street.  Competitive 
drawings  for  the  building  were  sub- 
mitted by  a  number  of  architects,  and 
the  plans  accepted  were  those  of 
Henry  Y.  Shaub,  whose  mother  had 
been  for  many  years  an  active  worker 
in  association   work. 
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The  munificent  gift  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Lancaster  of  this  property  was 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  sex  of  the  good 
woman  who  endowed  the  Long 
Asylum,  for  her  indigent  sisters,  and 
established  Long  Park  for  all  the 
people. 

When  I  contemplate  these  splendid 
benefactions,  and  recall  how  recently 
like  and  even  greater  was  the  gift  of 
Lancaster's  people;  likewise  the  large 
sums  of  money,  meantime,  with  which 
they  have  enriched  churches,  religious 
schools  and  other  spiritual  activities, 
how  promptly  and  liberally  they  have 
responded  to  every  call  of  charity — 
and  when  I  hear  voices,  alien  to  our 
soil  and  strange  to  our  sentiment, 
decry  Lancaster  as  a  community 
destitute  of  human  sympathy  and  de- 
void of  Christian  grace;  I  console  my- 
self with  the  sage  reflection  of  Ed- 
mund Burke:  "I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people"  But,  of 
course,  the  "hitter"  of  "the  saw  dust 
trail"  rushes  in  where  the  philosopher 
fears  to  tread. 


If  I  have  taxed  your  patience  and 
mayhap  "vexed  your  ears  with  a 
twice-told  tale,"  I  can  only  plead  that, 
as  one  fond  of  this  good  city,  and  to 
whom  nothing  that  concerns  it  is  for- 
eign, I  rejoice  in  the  illustration  of 
stability  afforded  by  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty so  central,  handsome  and  eligible, 
preserving  its  exact  outlines  free  from 
spoliation  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half;  as  a  lawyer,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  recall  the  associations 
of  this  place,  with  the  distinguished 
Judges  and  advocates  whose  names 
and  families  are  entwined  through  its 
history;  and  as  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety I  am  satisfied  if  in  any  way  con- 
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tribution  has  been  made  to  its  acqui- 
sition of  local  history  of  anything 
worthy  to  be  permanently  preserved. 


It  was  the  proud  boast  of  an  his- 
toric house  in  Virginia  that  none  of 
the  male  sex  "but  a  gentleman"  had 
ever  crossed  its  threshold;  and  there 
is  a  romantic  incident  related  to  prove 
that  this  tradition  was  maintained 
even  when  the  murderous  blows  of  a 
bloody  civil  war  were  given  and  par- 
ried at  its  very  door,  and  the  battle 
lines  of  hostile  armies  were  drawn 
all  about  it.  So,  without  odious  com- 
parisons or  invidious  distinctions,  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  those  who 
wrought  the  chain  of  title  to  this  prop- 
erty, running  from  1750  down  to  theJr 
last  day,  to  our  city's  lasting  credit, 
had  "worn  without  abuse  the  grand 
old  name  of  gentleman." 

Nigh  ffty  years,  boy  and  man,  the 
lights  from  this  hospitable  mansion 
gleamed  across  my  footsteps  as  they 
trod  the  paths  of  Lancaster,  old  and 
new.  Every  vestige  of  it  will  be 
obliterated  and  every  line  erased.  In 
its  stead  will  rise  the  proud  monu- 
ment of  a  far-reaching  benevolence. 
But  to  the  vision  of  mine  elder  eyes 
there  will  always  come  to  this  spot 
the  ghostly  outlines  of  Lancaster's 
pageant.  On  a  rude  bench  in  the 
shadow  of  the  eastern  gable  wall  the 
hardy  frontiersman  and  the  dusky 
denizen  of  the  forest  will  barter  beads 
for  pelts.  Here  siuddering  groups 
will  tell,  far  into  the  night,  the  noon- 
day tragedy  from  which  the  reckless 
rangers  of  1763  rode  back  to  the 
glebe  lands  of  Donegal  and  Paxtang, 
wearing  at  their  pommels  bloouy  tro- 
phies of  their  vengeance  on  the  hea- 
then savage.  Here  weary-eyed  women 
will   watch   and   wait   for   the   clatter 
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of  the  courier's  hoofs  who  brings  them 
tidings  from  the  gloom  of  Valley 
Forge  or  gladsome  cheer  from  the 
glories  of  Yorktown.  Here  beneath 
"the  chirp  of  little  birds"  may  Chris- 
topher Marshall  drink  betimes  and 
gossip  with  Edward  Shlppen.  Down 
these  broad  stairs  frolicsome  boys  and 
girls  madcap  will  gallop  to  the  sports 
of  the  lawn.  Here  bewigged  gallants 
and  powdered  dames  shall  dance  the 
minuet,  to  the  light  of  waxen  tapers 
reflected  in  polished  mahogany.  Hence 
beaux  of  old  Lancaster  will  attend 
their  sweethearts  to  the  great  ball  to 
Lafayette;  here  breaking  hearts  shall 
sob  their  grief  for  those  who  died  in 
the  trenches  of  the  Civil  War;  here 
party  plot  and  plan  will  scheme  for 
political  conquest;  and  from  out  these 
portals  mourning  cavalcades  will  wind 
their  way  to  the  silent  city  of  the 
dead!  And  from  these  dim,  dull 
echoes  of  the  past  a  new  and  stronger 
generation  shall  catch  inspiration  to 
carry  forward  all  the  civic  virtues  and 
the  social  graces  of  a  Lancaster  for- 
ever old  and  always  young! 


Minutes  of  December  Meeting 


Lancaster,   Pa.,   Dec.   4,   1914. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  year  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  evening,  with  President 
Steinman  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members. 

The  librarian,  Miss  Lottie  M.  Baus- 
man,  presented  the  following  report: 

Bound  Volumes — New  York  His- 
torical Society,  collections,  1912  and 
1913;  Pennsylvania  at  Culpeper,  Va., 
from  the  State  Library,  Harrisburg; 
Life  Insurance  Report;  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Report;  Water  Sup- 
ply Commission,  Report  of  1910-11  and 
1912;  Adjutant  General's  Report; 
Stiegel  Glass,  by  purchase. 

Magazine  and  Pamphlets — ^Penn- 
Germania,  October,  1914;  Linden  Hall 
Echo;  Internation  Conciliation; 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  in 
1779;  First  Teacher's  Institute  of 
Lancaster  County,  in  1853,  from  Ethan 
Allen  Weaver;  Rafinesque,  from 
Anthony  M.  Hance;  number  of  his- 
torical pamphlets,  from  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geographical  Society; 
Bulletin  of  Carnegie  Library  Pitts- 
burgh; Bulletin  of  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Library;  Lancaster  Directory  for  1843. 
from  E.  R.  Garvin;  The  New  York 
Herald,  from  April  1865  to  April  1866, 
from  Miss  Daisy  Rohrer. 

Christopher  Neff,  of  Elizabethtown, 
was  elected  to  membership.  There 
were  no  nominations  of  new  members. 

Nomination  of  officers  for  the  new 
year  being  in  order,  Rev.  F.  G.  Bos- 
sert,  of  Mt.  Joy,  nominated  the  present 
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incumbents,  as  follows:  President, 
George  Steinman;  Vice  Presidents,  F. 
R.  Diff enderffer,  Litt.D. ;  W,  U.  Hensel, 
Esq.;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  B. 
Hollinger;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Martha  B.  ClarX;  Treasurer,  A. 
K.  Hostetter;  Librarian,  Miss  Lottie 
M.  Bausman.  The  annual  election 
takes  place  in  January. 

Mr.  Hostetter  referred  to  the  splen- 
did condition  of  the  society's  library, 
highly  complimenting  Miss  Bausman 
on  the  large  amount  of  work  she  had 
accomplished  since  she  has  had 
charge  of  it.  The  books  all  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

Miss  Bausman,  talking  along  the 
same  lines,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
society's  library  as  was  developed  by 
the  recent  efforts  of  a  representative 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton to  find  a  number  of  valuable  rec- 
ords, finally  locating  them  here. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  pre- 
pared by  W.  U.  Hensel,  Esq.,  whu 
took  as  his  subject,  "The  Passing  of 
an  Old  Landmark."  It  was  read  by  B. 
C.  Atlee,  Esq.  The  paper  was  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  con- 
tributed to  the  society  and  brought 
forth  many  compliments  for  the 
author.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Hensel  and  also  Mr". 
Atlee. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  paper 
the   society  adjourned. 
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